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Editor’s Letter 


We go the extra mile with 
Bring Me The Horizon 


FEW ARTISTS EXEMPLIFY the perfect Rolling Stone UK cover band 
better than Bring Me The Horizon. 

The group’s astonishing ascent from a group of metalcore 
renegades formed out of Sheffield in 2004 to this year’s hottest 
festival headliner is a remarkable British success story: one that’s 
not been earned through celebrity status or overnight fame, but 
via hard graft, with a fanbase that has grown organically with every 
genre-bending release. 

With a slew of gold and platinum certifications under their belt, Bring Me The 
Horizon’s last EP, Post Human: Survival Horror, released October 2020 as the world 
was in the grip of Covid-19, was hailed by the Guardian as “the first great piece of art 
about the pandemic” and underscored, italicised and bolded the band as one of the 
most vital voices of now. 

Bring Me The Horizon’s next EP, coming this spring, takes a dive into a future emo 
soundscape, with its first single offering an introspective insight into addiction — 
a subject close to the heart of frontman Oli Sykes, as he explains in his soul-baring 
cover story for Rolling Stone UK. Our features editor Hannah Ewens spent three days 
with the band during a recent Los Angeles 


writing trip, also swinging by their posh “Qur features editor 
mansion to get under the skin of a band Hannah Ewens spent 


that has firmly placed British rock back on three days with the band 


the global agenda. 

This is the kind of insight you can expect 
from Rolling Stone UK, be it peering into the 
world of K-pop while shadowing Monsta X 


during a recent writing 
trip. This is the kind of 
insight you can expect 


for a few days on their intense US promo from Rolling Stone UK” 
trail of their latest English language album, 


or going behind the scenes with nu-disco wavemakers Metronomy at a Paris gig. 

Elsewhere, the prodigious Cate Le Bon goes in deep to dissect her own pandemic- 
inspired album Pompeii; rocker Johnny Marr is in conversation with his mate, the writer 
Jon Savage; we welcome the overdue return of Placebo for a very introspective chat; and 
examine the cultural impact of Daytimers — an era of clubbing that gave young British 
Asian kids a vital sense of community. All this plus hot ticket Gabriels, MO, Nova Twins 
and superstar rapper, singer and songwriter Doja Cat. 

And that’s just scratching the surface of this very jam-packed third issue. If variety is 
the spice of life, then Rolling Stone UK is the whole freakin’ rack. 
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The first time | saw Bring Me The 


Jesse DeFlorio 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Bringing a sense of empathy to set is 
paramount. If the artist is having a good day, 
make sure it stays good. If they’re having a 
bad day, just let them. Placing expectations 
onto a shoot puts you one step behind being 
in flow with the artist. It’s quite difficult 

to speak a common language if you’re 
determined to steer the ship. Getting too 
hung up on what “I” want as the photographer 
prevents me from capturing what really is. As 
the days rolled on for the Monsta X shoot, 
the shots that | thought were ‘must-haves’ 
going in began to seem disingenuous to the 
narrative that was playing out. It became less 
urgent to create setups out of thin air, as the 
naturally forming situations bore more truth 
and worthiness. 


Horizon play | was on tour in the UK in 
2015. They had a lot of pyrotechnics 
and were at a massive venue. 
Everything about it and them seemed 
untouchable and intimidating. | 
never thought that years later I'd 

be photographing them for Rolling 
Stone UK. | was so nervous ahead of 
the shoot but that is just part of my 
artistic process. I'd seen a lot of press 
of the band during their career and | 
really wanted to try to get Oli and the 
band in an environment where they 
could feel comfortable, in the hope 
of uncovering something new about 
them. | left the shoot feeling thrilled: 
not only did we accomplish that, but 
| found them to be kind, welcoming 
and fun. | hope you can see that for 
yourself in our images. 


Tara Joshi 
WRITER 


Getting into the South Asian music stories quietly dotted through 
the UK’s past is always a privilege — not least as a Brown British 
music nerd who studied history at uni. I’m a little too young to 

have ever gone to the original daytimers [underground Bhangra 
rave events] myself (plus the South Asian community where | grew 
up — the Isle of Wight — was definitely too small for these to have 
ever been a thing there), but the more people | spoke to, it became 
clear these were formative clubbing experiences for so many young 
South Asian people in the 80s and 90s across the country. These 
events were the seeds for many attendees to seek out a career in 
music themselves. It’s been so nourishing learning more about what 
these radical, necessarily quite secretive parties were actually like, 
and drawing parallels and learnings about the new generation of 
South Asian club kids today. 
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Who's the 
BOSS? 


Fashion brand BOSS are having 

a refresh for Spring/Summer 
2022, with a new clean and chic 
aesthetic focusing on a tricolour of 
black, white and camel spanning 
everything from tailoring and 
sportswear to eveningwear. While 
the collection leans towards 
minimalism, BOSS has gone for 
maximum A-list talent for their 
new Be Your Own Boss campaign, 
including rapper Future; boxer 
Anthony Joshua; models Hailey 
Bieber, Joan Smalls (pictured) and 
Kendall Jenner; TikTok star Khaby 
Lame; actor Lee Min-ho; and tennis 
heartthrob Matteo Berrettini. 
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Portable and wireless boom 
in a compact size that offers a 
whopping 30 hours of play at 
half volume, and 12 hours at 
full volume — that should be 
more than enough to get you 
through a late-night house party. 
Tired of black or grey? The T3+ 
is now available in limited new 
editions: Garden Green to bring 
the outdoors in, and Coral Red 
— apparently directly inspired by 
the marine creatures who live on 
cal seabed reefs. And you 
thought it was just pretty! 
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Easy, tiger 


Italian fashion house Marni is celebrating 
Chinese New Year with a capsule collection 
in collaboration with Venezuelan artist 
Magdalena Suarez Frimkess. As 2022 is 

the Year of the Tiger, Suarez Frimkess’s 
playful illustrations of the big cat have been 
turned into luscious prints, embroidery and 
Jacquard for this limited series of ready-to- 
wear and accessories. They're making us 
purr with delight. 


MARNI.COM 


Opening Act 


Amy: Beyond the Stage 


Despite releasing just two studio albums, Amy Winehouse left an indelible 
mark on the global music scene. Her sound defined the modern British 
chanteuse, merging an inimitable contemporary attitude with distinctly 
vintage inflections. Marking ten years since her death, Amy: Beyond the Stage 
is the first major retrospective about the artist, inviting fans backstage to view 
iconic performances, discover the story behind the beehive, and explore her 
most memorable fashion moments. Time to go Back to Black... 
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Opening Act 


One 
love 


Bob Marley once said that 
he regarded London as 
his “second base”, so it’s 
only right that the capital 
reciprocates the love-in 
with the legendary reggae 
master. Months after the 
opening of acclaimed 
Marley musical, Get Up 
Stand Up, the Saatchi 
Gallery is about to unveil 
the Bob Marley One Love 
Experience. Open from 

2 February to 18 April, it 
romises to take audiences 
an immersive journey 
rough Bob's “lifestyle, 
ns, influences, and 
‘enduring legacy”. It’s the 
long overdue celebration 
that Marley deserves. 
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Danish electro-pop singer 
M@ talks about burn-out 
and losing her identity 
before stepping back and 
finding her voice once more 


es 


The Mix 


e s “Don’t get me wrong, I am a workaholic 

by heart,” M@ laughs from a room in her 
parents’ house. “But I needed to learn to not be 
an overachiever all the time.” The Danish pop 
star has certainly done more than many would 
have predicted when she first emerged in 2013. 
In the intervening years, she’s scored one of the 
best-selling singles of all time with her Major 
Lazer collab ‘Lean On’ and become a leading 
light in the electro-pop world. Yet since wrapping 
up promotions for her second album Forever 
Neverland, she’s been relatively quiet. 

Unsurprisingly for an artist who’s both 
constantly in demand and always ready to put 
in the work, there came a point where the singer 
— whose real name is Karen Marie @rsted — hit a 
wall. Burnt out and needing surgery to help heal 
a vocal injury, she headed back to Copenhagen 
to recuperate. 

“It was super scary — I identified for so long 
as this [person who] pulls through and keeps 
working,” she explains. “I didn’t feel like myself 
for a long time. It was really weird but also 
something I very much needed to do to move to 
the next phase of my life.” 

Off the road and out of the recording studio 
for the first time in seven years, @rsted realised 
how much of her identity and self-worth was tied 
up in her job. Although she acknowledges that 
there’s something positive about that — a sign that 
she loves what she does — she concedes that she 
had neglected the joy that things outside of work 
could bring her. At home, she reconnected with 
the old friends she used to turn to for support and 
rediscovered herself by “taking the time to be a 
human and not a workaholic robot”. 

Taking that time off eventually inspired a new set 
of songs that make up her third album Motordrome, 
which offers up moments of vulnerability the star 
isn’t typically associated with. “Panic attacks and 
goodie bags / It’s getting harder to see,” she sings 
over dramatic piano chords on ‘Goosebumps’, the 
first song written for the record. That track helped 
her tap back into a way of writing she hadn’t really 
adopted since making her breakthrough. 

“Back in the day when I wrote songs, it would 
always be when I was sad or if I was going through 
something and that would be when the most 
honest songs came about,” she says. “For many 
years, leading up to this album, it was almost 
like, ‘OK, let’s write these bangers.’ With this 
album, I remembered how nice it actually is to 
be vulnerable.” 

Motordrome still contains plenty of bangers, 
but there’s a refreshing nuance and openness to 
@rsted’s lyrics, which feel like they usher you into 
her friendship group to share in her experiences. 
“You hold it in and I don’t know why / You keep your 
feelings on the inside / I think it’s cool to cry,” she 
sings on the industrial, grungy ‘Cool to Cry’, later 
adding further encouragement to herself and all of 
us to let those feelings out in the defiant line “’'m 
not too cool to cry.” 

“The past couple of years before I took the 
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“For many years, it was 
like, ‘OK, let’s write 
these bangers. With this 
album, [remembered 
how to be vulnerable” 


break, I was definitely bottling things up and just 
putting on my work hat, like, ‘Let’s get this done,” 
she says. A desire to be professional and seem like 
she “had [her] shit together” kept her tough facade 
intact, but refusing to take a step back and allow 
herself the space to work through things also likely 
contributed to her eventual burn-out. 

Although M@ might be best known for gleaming 
electro-pop, her third record finds her layering her 
songs with big guitars and crunching punk energy 
— a return to her pre-fame roots as a member of 
the Danish punk scene. “Always in my heart I want 
punky guitars on things,” she smiles. “I’ve been 


very much into the pop, EDM world, but when 
I started writing [this album], I thought, ‘What 
do I actually want?’” Using guitar tracks her old 
producer Ronni Vindahl had sent her helped 
@rsted nail down Motordrome’s sound. 

Great success, like @rsted has achieved, can 
sometimes be destabilising — the higher you get, 
the further you have to fall. Looking back on her 
process prior to this album, she admits that some 
subconscious second-guessing likely snuck into her 
work. “Without me knowing, I started being like, ‘I 
guess this fits into [what’s been successful],” she 
explains. “There was a fear of losing what I had, 
which isn’t a very inspiring feeling to work from.” 

During her time away, she’s been able to 
reflect on what she wants to do with her music, 
turning to an idea from a punk icon to help guide 
her next chapter. “Patti Smith once said that 
what’s really important is to build a currency 
— something that will grow over the years,” she 
says. “I still want to get the biggest song in the 
world, but I want to make something that has 
value in many years as well.” rian paty 


DANNY KASIRYE / PRESS 


It’s hard to believe that 
- Kojey Radical is only now 
releasing his debut album, Reason 
to Smile. The multifaceted London 
artist has been on the scene for a 
decade, but had previously only 
put out a run of EPs. “For a while I 
just didn’t feel like I was an album 
artist,” he says. 

But the success of 2019’s Cashmere 
Tears with Amaarae changed how he 
felt about his creative capabilities 
and inspired him to start work on 
his own album. The pandemic may 
have grounded his newfound self- 
assuredness, but he’s now back to 
celebrate the record’s arrival. 


When did you start work on your 

debut album? 

After coming home from America, I 
started thinking about how I wasn’t 
having to push myself. My life was 
so comfortable. I can fly where I 
want, do what I want. I get picked 
up and taken everywhere; things 
were free. And although people 
know my music, I felt like I could 
be bigger. I felt surrounded by this 
feeling that I was putting something 
off. So I jumped on Instagram Live 
one day and just started telling 
people to send me beats. I started 
making songs on Live and there was 
one point midway through a song 
where I was like, “Fuck! I’m making 
an album.” I stopped the Live and 
sat with the song, and I was like, 
“Yeah, I guess I’ve started.” 

What happened next? 

The next step was getting 
[producers] Swindle and KZ. 
They’re two people I’ve been 
working with the longest and I feel 
like they understand me musically. 
Then it was deciding what are 
we trying to do. What is our 
soundscape? And the two things 
we kept coming back to was space 
and bass. You need space for the 
ideas to breathe, but something 
that carries you from start to 
finish, whether it’s start to finish 


MUSIC 


Radical expression 


with a song or start to finish with 
an album. And then we started 
looking at all the things that kept 
us inspired. 

The album, as the title 
suggests, explores some of 

the things that make you smile 
including the birth of your son. 
What has fatherhood has taught 
you so far? 

I think patience. I think in the 
beginning it was difficult because 
I don’t think men have a natural 
maternal instinct. Their position 
goes straight to the role of provider 
or whatever else links closely to 
that. And slowly but surely, you 
start to really understand that all 


Kojey Radical rediscovers his stride and finds his smile 


of your experiences are important 
because they’re gonna help how 
you shape your child’s experiences. 
On the title track, you rap about 

how late hip-hop producer J Dilla 
“saved you”. Can you elaborate? 

I lost a really good friend of mine 
in 2018, Harry Uzoka. He was the 
one who got me to believe in my 
music enough to carry on and 
push things forward. After I lost 
him, I needed to find that love for 
music again. One of his favourite 
songs was a Dilla remix of Dwele’s 
‘A.N.G.E.L.’. You could put it on 
and H would just leave the planet 
and go somewhere else. I was 
always familiar with Dilla’s music, 


but Harry’s reaction to it is what I 
really loved. After Harry’s passing, 
I listened to a lot of J Dilla as part of 
the healing process, and it helped 
me fall back in love with music. 
There are a number of features 
on Reason to Smile, but one in 
particular that sticks out is Kelis 
on ‘Talkin’. How did you get her 
on atrack? 

Honestly, I couldn’t really tell you. 
All I know is that I had a vision 
board and I said, “OK, Kelis is 
gonna be on my album.” Then one 
day I got a text from my manager 
asking if I had the chorus for 
‘Talkin’ because Kelis wanted to get 
on it. I remember being like, “Yeah, 
whatever.” It took about two and a 
half months for me to believe that 
Kelis really wanted to do it. Then KZ 
goes to LA, maybe to work on some 
Amaarae stuff, and he’s like, ‘Yo, get 
me the hook, Kelis is coming to the 
studio today. She’s gonna record it’ 
Next thing I know, she’s FaceTiming 
me from the studio and I’m like, 
“Oh my days! It’s actually really 
yOu.” WILL LAVIN 


KOJEY RADICAL’S NEW ALBUM 
REASON TO SMILE IS OUT ON 4 
MARCH 
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Portrait 
of a Lady 


When it came to finding the right location to 
record new album, Pompeii, Cate Le Bon — 
currently residing in Joshua Tree, California — 
considered Chile, Norway, Costa Rica and Mexico. 
In the end, the Welsh-born artist settled on 
somewhere closer to home: Cardiff: The 
formidable record affirms her status as one of the 
most enthralling musicians of our time 


WORDS EMMA GARLAND 


HE VIEW from the house 
Cate Le Bon is staying 
in looks like a Bob Ross 
landscape. She angles 
the laptop so I can see the floor- 
to-ceiling windows overlooking 
sun-bleached hills that stretch 
for miles in every direction. The 
sky is swimming-pool blue, the 
mountains a mosaic of flora and 
scorched earth. The 38-year-old 
Welsh artist moved to Los Angeles 
back in 2013 and now lives in 
Joshua Tree, but when we speak in 
early January she’s in the bohemian 
enclave of Topanga Canyon — 
former home to everyone from 
Jim Morrison to Charles Manson — 
producing an upcoming record by 
Devendra Banhart. 
“It’s been, like, this lovely 
suspended reality,” she says, 
Carmarthenshire lilt still intact. 


“When I lived in LA, I used to wake 
up early and drive out here two or 
three times a week. There’s this bend 
in the road as soon as you come out 
of the mountains, and the ocean is 
right in front of you. You know it’s 
coming, but you don’t really expect 
it, and then you just go” — she pauses 
to gasp — “There she is!” 

This description also applies 


to Le Bon’s music, which is full of 


small miracles in the form of subtle 
yet startling movements. Since 
emerging through the Welsh indie 
scene in the OOs, she has staked 


out a reputation as one of the most 
compelling artists of a generation. 
Her five albums to date have been 
experimental free-for-alls ranging 
from psych-folk to spacious avant- 
pop, always anchored by her voice, 
clear and resonant as church bells. 
For her 2009 debut, Me Oh My, 
Super Furry Animals percussionist 
Krissy Jenkins gave her free rein 
of his studio for several months, 
while 2019’s Mercury-nominated 
Reward was written in a cottage in 
the Lake District. Each has been 
made in cloistered circumstances 
that do their best to replicate a 
childlike state of creativity: making 
something because you want to, 
with as little interference from ego 
and audience as possible. It is this 
that often tips her work into the 
realm of the surreal. 

This unique balance of playfulness 
and precision has seen her called to 
collaborate with artists like Perfume 
Genius and Deerhunter’s Bradford 
Cox, produce records for artists 
like John Grant, and join John Cale 
for a stretch of shows in Paris. “She 
really is a one-off,” Nicky Wire of the 
Manic Street Preachers said of Le 


“I’ve always flown way under the 
radar, so I don’t think anyone’s 
really expecting anything from 
me, which has been quite freeing” 
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Bon in a recent interview with The 
Line of Best Fit. “She’s always doing 
something interesting, even if it 
throws you off the scent a little bit.” 

Despite the accolades, Le Bon 
keeps a low profile — or at least the 
illusion of one. “I’ve always flown 
way under the radar, so I don’t 
think anyone’s really expecting 
anything from me, which has 
been quite freeing. You’re able to 
do what you want to do without 
disappointing that many people,” 
she laughs, with characteristic 
Welsh humility. 

In recent years, Le Bon has 
pulled away from social media too, 
which has helped seal the vacuum 
she prefers to work in as well as 
adding weight to the prospect of 
performing live. “I’m more excited 
about seeing the people who want 
to see me play, and that being the 
moment where we all have this 
experience in the same room. It’s 
not diluted by, like: we just had that 
amazing experience, now here’s a 
photo of me eating a crisp in a van.” 

For all the intent behind her 
principle of creative isolation, 
the circumstances of Le Bon’s 
upcoming sixth album, Pompeii, 
were dictated by outside forces. 
When the pandemic began, she 
was in Reykjavik working on John 
Grant’s Boy From Michigan. Rather 
than scrambling to leave, she stayed 
in Iceland for another two and a 
half months. “It was maybe the best 
place to be,” she says, inadvertently 


H. HAWKLINE 


LIKE A PRAYER: 

Le Bon invokes 
religious imagery with 
outfits like this one, 
worn for the ‘Running 
Away’ video 


The Mix 


FORCE OF HABIT: 
Le Bon in the video for 
‘Moderation’ 


painting a picture inverse to the UK, 
“on this really civilised island where 
people had been preparing for this 
for a long time.” 

When Le Bon did return to the 
UK, it was to her childhood home 
in Penboyr, where she spent the 
summer of 2020 enjoying the 
uncharacteristically good weather 
and hanging out with family and 
friends. “It was with this expectation 
that the American borders would 
open soon,” she remembers. “But 
waiting for that to happen was 
becoming so exhausting that it was 
stopping me from making actual 
plans that I could execute.” 

Knowing she was ready to 
make another album, Le Bon and 
her long-term collaborator and 
co-producer Samur Khouja had 
already been looking at studios 


ca, 


- 
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“It’s one of those periods of real 
duality, where extreme hope sits 
alongside extreme despair. And 
when the future is dark, anything 
is possible, right?” 


around the world, in Chile, Norway, 
Costa Rica and Mexico. In the end, 
they decided the best place to do 
it was Cardiff. Khouja flew over 
in January 2021, and they set up a 
studio in the bedroom of a house 
that Le Bon had lived in 15 years 
ago. Every morning they would get 
up, go to buy coffee and groceries, 
then walk back to the house. “We 
treated that as a morning commute, 
so we didn’t go completely mental,” 
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says Le Bon. Then they’d work for 
12 hours a day. Le Bon’s partner, 
the artist Tim Presley, painted in 
the room next door. 

It would be the first album Le Bon 
would record in Wales since 2012’s 
Cyrk, but the only sense of home was 
in the familiar layout of the house. 
“The idea of location and place was 
quite twisted. It was Cardiff, but 
I was FaceTiming my best friend 
who lives three minutes away. So, 


it was really just a room in a house, 
you know?” The album adhered 
to many of the same restrictions, 
relying on minimal input. Long- 
time collaborators Stella Mozagawa 
(drums), Euan Hinshelwood and 
Stephen Black (saxophones) were 
enlisted to work on the album 
remotely, and Le Bon played every 
other instrument herself. The result 
is an extreme version of her usual 
process; a collection of songs made 
not just by musicians isolated from 
the world, but from each other. 
Early on, Presley showed Le 
Bon a painting of a woman — quite 
abstract, just bigger than A3 — that 
would have a gravitational pull on 
the album. “It was maybe one of the 
most beautiful paintings I’ve ever 
seen,” she remembers. “It had this 
quality of both being ancient and 


GIRAFFE STUDIOS 
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modern at the same time. It was 
like ancient sci-fi or something. And 
then he said it was a painting of me.” 

They hung it on the studio wall 
and played with the idea of making 
the music feel like the painting. 
The result is nine tracks that feel 
dreamlike and forlorn. Hypnotic 
bass lines provide “the spine of the 
record”, mingling with flurries of 
melancholic saxophones and synths 
inspired by 80s Japanese city pop. 
There is a sustained mood from start 
to finish, which makes it feel both 
like a moment in time and the full 
scope of time itself — something that 


reflects the pandemic experience, 
where entire months collapsed 
together into a blur of sourdough 
and panic, but also gestures towards 
the divine. “Tim didn’t really know 
why he painted it, he just painted 
it — and that’s kind of how I 
wanted the record to feel,” Le Bon 
explains. “Like it was just this thing 
that one day wasn’t there, and 
then one day was.” 

The painting took on a 
borderline religious and distinctly 
female presence, which has been 
interpreted and re-interpreted 
through different lenses. Rather than 


pull the painting out of context or 
attempt to reproduce it for the album 
cover, Le Bon uses herself as a stand- 
in. In the photograph she wears a 
wimple and a fixed expression, her 
fist raised to her chest like a Joan of 
Arc. Female sculptures abound in 
the video for ‘Moderation’, while Le 
Bon dances in an outfit that lands 
somewhere between a Victorian 
mourning dress and Karen O. In 
the video for ‘Running Away’, she 
casts saint-like silhouettes in various 
hooded cloaks. 

“I’m not religious at all, but 
certainly your faith is challenged,” 


she says. “You try to figure out what 
your touchstones of faith are. I kept 
coming back to this idea that we’re 
all culpable for everything that’s 
happened, which smacks of this 
idea of collective guilt and original 
sin, which is so fucked up.” 

Pompeii, then, felt like a fitting 
site for the album’s themes of 
connectivity and catastrophe. 
Le Bon had recently listened to 
a podcast about the eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius, but first learned 
about it at her Church in Wales 
primary school, where education 
was entwined with Christianity. 
As a child, the only way she could 
process it was to create an element 
of distance: “This is so horrible that 
it must be a Biblical tale.” 

There’s a certain absence of logic 
required to deceive yourself like 
that, to protect yourself by not fully 
connecting with the terrors at hand. 
We’ve seen it over and over again 
these past two years. That absence 
creates room for absurdity, satire 
and surrealism, which are artistic 
methods of interpreting reality as 
much as they are tragic reflections 
of it. “Even though there’s a global 
crisis going on and we’ve probably 
never felt the repercussions of 
connectivity in this way before, still 
we find these tools to paper over 
pain and remove ourselves from 
certain situations,” Le Bon says. 
Pompeii, where time is literally 
frozen, bodies and buildings 
suspended in eternity, is an extreme 
example. “You’ve got this moment 
where this awful thing went down, 
and you can buy really tacky 
keyrings that say ‘I went to Pompeii’ 
in the worst font you've ever seen.” 

This broken connection, 
ultimately, comes at a cost. There is 
a balance to the album that reflects 
the state of ambivalence we now 
find ourselves in. “It’s one of those 
periods of real duality, where 
extreme hope sits alongside 
extreme despair. And when the 
future is dark, anything is possible, 
right?” Those two things are 
constantly fighting out, in life and 
on the album. Though “the bass 
maybe tips it in one direction,” she 
adds, smiling. @ 


POMPEII IS OUT ON 4 FEBRUARY 
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1. Uncanny 

The latest project from 
Danny Robins is the 
perfect treat for people 
with a hardy desire to 
discover what really 
goes bump in the night. 
Uncanny investigates 
spooky and extra- 
terrestrial encounters and 
then brings a welcome 
dose of science to see 
if they can be explained. 
One key episode, which 
investigates a haunting 
at a Belfast uni halls, 

is creepy enough to 
make some youngsters 
reconsider the idea of 
three years away from 
home. 


2. Off Menu with 
Ed Gamble and 
James Acaster 


It's the charm of 
comedians James 
Acaster and Ed Gamble 
that have made us 
come back to their 
‘magic restaurant” every 
single week. In each 
episode, a guest is 
asked to book a table 
and pick their dream 
meal from a strict menu 
(bread or poppadom, 
starter, main course, 
side dish, drink and 
pudding). 


Chat inevitably 
soon spins off into the 
deeper connection that 
food has in our lives — 
with the likes of Bob 
Mortimer, Ed Sheeran 
and Miriam Margolyes 
all recently heading off 
on culinary odysseys. 


3. Dear Joan 
and Jericha 

For our money, the 
funniest podcast in the 
world right now. The 
spoof agony aunts 
spawned by comedians 
Julia Davis and Vicki 
Pepperdine provide 
frequently hilarious, 
inappropriate and 
reliably unhelpful 
answers to the 
questions readers 

have posed about their 
personal issues. 
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TEN OF THE FINEST 
PODCASTS FOR AURAL 
STIMULATION 


4. How Did This 
Get Made? 


It’s the brilliant central 
premise of this podcast 
that has kept viewers 
coming for 11 years. 
Comedians Paul Scheer, 
June Diane Raphael, 
and Jason Mantzoukas 
have developed a cult 
following for trudging 
through some of 
Hollywood's worst ever 
offerings as they try to 
provide an answer to 
that title question. 


5. The Black 
Curriculum 
Lavinya Stennett first 
created the Black 
Curriculum back in 
2019 to address the lack 
of Black British history 
in the UK curriculum. 
The podcast is a 
fascinating and 
accessible extension 
of that idea, with each 
instalment focusing on 


&. 
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prominent case studies 
of Black British history 
from their syllabus. 

The episode on the 
Bristol Bus Boycott is an 
essential listen. 


6. Finding Q 


There's no easy answers. 
to be found when 
investigating QAnon, the 
conspiracy theorist cult 
that believes America is 
controlled by Satan- 
worshipping paedophiles 
who can only be stopped 
by Donald Trump. But 
journalist Nicky Woolf 
tackles the weighty 
subject with a healthy 
dose of entertainment 
and authority while trying 
to get to the bottom of 
the shadowy group. 


7. Things Fell 
Apart 

In his latest offering, 
journalist Jon Ronson 
offers a forensic look 
at America’s rabid 
culture wars and tells 
eight deeply human 
stories from the front 
line. “These wars can 
obsess us, tear families 
apart. | wanted to find 
the origin stories, the 
people whose choices 
led us to where we are 
today,” says Ronson. 


8. Grounded 
with Louis 
Theroux 


On his latest BBC 
podcast, Louis Theroux 
returns to the territory 
that first made his name, 
casting an unexpectedly 
revelatory eye on some 
of Britain’s foremost 
cultural figures. This 
second series sees him 
hosting fascinating 
chats with everyone 
from TV royalty (Rylan) 
to some of the UK’s 


most respected cultural 
figures (Michaela Coel). 


9. Pieces of 
Britney 

Britney Spears’ 
conservatorship may 
be at an end, but this 
offering from Pandora 
Sykes acted as a much- 
needed breakdown of 
the complex case — 
explaining the singer's 
plight and all the major 
players involved in it. As 
Britney prepares to take 
her first steps outside 
of the conservatorship, 


this is essential listening. 


10. The Witness 


True-crime stories don’t 
come much grittier than 
that of Joseph ‘Joey’ 
Callaghan, who in 2005 
became the youngest 
person to enter witness 
protection in Ireland 
when his testimony put 
two gang members 
behind bars. Callaghan 
was just 19 at the time, 
but this podcast sees 
him speaking under the 
guise of a new identity 
to recall his harrowing 
experiences of Dublin’s 
criminal underbelly. 
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Voice of 
an angel 


Jacob Lusk, Gabriels’ supremely talented 
lead singer, on finally finding his groove 


WORDS NICK REILLY 


T’S EARLY November in 
London and the crowd at an 
intimate basement venue just 
off Charing Cross Road are only 
too aware that they’re witnessing the 
start of something very special. 
Stunned into silence, they’re 
intent on soaking up every minute 
of Gabriels — the neo-soul outfit 
from Los Angeles who have quietly 
captured the heart of Elton John. 
At the centre of the group stands 
Jacob Lusk, whose spellbinding 
vocals go far in amplifying the 
group’s striking spin on the genre, 
which sees classic sounds pitched 
against more contemporary themes 
of loss, longing and identity. 
Recent track ‘Bloodline’, one 
of the show’s standouts, sounds 
like it could have arrived straight 
from a 20s dive bar — with bluesy 
instrumentation pitted against Lusk’s 
voice to impart the powerful message 
that it’s not impossible to escape 
predetermined circumstance. 
“What did your parents do for a 
living?” Lusk asks Rolling Stone UK as 
he discusses the song on a Zoom call 
from Los Angeles a few weeks later. 
“°Cos when your parents are 
doing certain things, there’s an 
expectation for you to do certain 
things and live a certain lifestyle. But 
this goes beyond white, Black, rich 
and poor. That song says you don’t 
have to follow in those footsteps, 
you ain’t gotta do that. Fuck! You 
can work for Rolling Stone!” 


That message of defiance also 
reflects Lusk’s journey in music 
so far. Before he met bandmates 
Ari Balouzian and Ryan Hope in 
Los Angeles five years ago, he 
experienced a brief shot at stardom 
on American Idol, finishing fifth on 
the talent show behemoth’s tenth 
season in 2011. 

But instead of this being a 
springboard for Lusk to make 
his name, he admits that his 
experiences in the intervening 
years were enough to make him 
consider ditching music for good. 

“By the time I got to Gabriels, I 
was just done with the industry,” he 
reflects. “I'd gone through a couple of 
record deals that were terrible; I had 
people managing me that wanted me 
to do drugs and lose weight. I was just 
done. They were trying to exploit me 
sexually to get more likes. I thought 
that if this is what I’ve got to do to 
make [it], then I’m not making it!” 

When Lusk, a Gospel-trained 
wonder from Compton, California, 
got together with his bandmates, 
things began to change. Their tight- 
knit chemistry is only too palpable 
on stage and, as Lusk explains, just 
as strong off it. 

“Being in this band is the most 
authentic me I have ever been in 
my life. Literally, I have never been 
this authentic, and they were the 
ones to tell me that I didn’t have to 
do something if I didn’t want to,” 
he says. 
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“I gained a lot of weight last 
year and I had Covid, I gained 50 
pounds and thought I was so ugly. 
But they just said, ‘Fuck that, you’re 
beautiful, bro’ and it’s the most 
loving, supportive group. They’re 
my tribe, they want me to go after 
anything I want and do whatever I 
wanna do. They created this vehicle 
for me.” 

In 2020, Lusk also provided a 
moment of striking vocal power 
when he sang Billie Holiday’s 
seminal civil rights anthem ‘Strange 


Fruit’ at a Black Lives Matter protest 
in Los Angeles. 

The stirring, emotionally driven 
performance now follows the end 
of Gabriels’ video for ‘Love and 
Hate in a Different Time’ — the track 
Elton John described as “one of the 
most seminal records I’ve heard in 
the past 10 years”. 

“I hadn’t participated in any 
protests or said anything up until 
that point, but I was working a 
job with predominantly white 
co-workers and they were 
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“Being in this band is the most 
authentic me I have ever been in 
my life. They're my tribe” 


participating,” says Lusk. “I hadn’t 
and just thought, ‘What the fuck is 
wrong with you?’” he says. 

But it was a leaked video of 
Ahmaud Arbery’s murder while 
jogging through a predominantly 
white neighbourhood that 


prompted Lusk to step up to the 
megaphone at the protest and sing. 

“Look, I have a hobby of looking 
at vacant houses I can’t afford, so 
that shook me to my core. It’s my 
thing! I go look at $20m houses in 
LA and peek in the windows. 


{ 
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“When that came out it shook me 
to my core, because usually they 
say, ‘It’s cos you didn’t comply. In 
his case, these people chased him 
down, blocked him in, shot and 
killed him.” 

Of his performance, he adds: 
“I just got up during a heated 
moment during the protest and 
performed. But it’s sad that a song 
written so many years ago is still 
relevant today.” 

And it is those powerhouse 
vocals from Lusk that will assure 
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THREE OF A KIND: 
Lusk (right) credits 
bandmates Ryan 
Hope (centre) and Ari 
Balouzian (left) with 
changing his life 


Gabriels’ place as one of 2022’s 
biggest acts. 

“1 didn’t expect it — this band — to 
be this, I was like, ‘I’m gonna work 
and see if this is fun’ That’s all it was, 
and there was literally no pressure. 
But when we had the first meetings 
with labels, I was crying and it was 
the first time I realised that with Ari 
and Ryan, these men have literally 
changed my life and low-key kind of 
saved it. I’m now able to be 
everything I thought I could be and 
everything I wanna be.” @ 
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Girls on top 


Nova Twins reveal their twinning formula: they want people to feel 
empowered, but most of all they want to spread a little joy 


OVA TWINS vocalist 

Amy Love pauses for 

a moment, as she tries 

to put her finger on 
the essence of her band. “We want 
people to feel empowered,” she 
offers. “You always come out a 
winner after a Nova track.” 

Nova Twins should know; against 
the odds, they’ve come out victorious 
after the past couple of years of 
profound turmoil. Their debut 
album, the fiery Who Are the Girls? 
came out on the penultimate day of 
February 2020, just as the pandemic 
was turning the world upside down. 
The record had been a long time in 
the making; the culmination of years 
of hard touring, opening for the likes 
of Wolf Alice, Prophets of Rage, Little 
Simz and Skunk Anansie, as well 
as the logical endpoint for EPs like 
2017’s Thelma and Louise and Mood 
Swings. 

And then, their best-laid plans 
were scuppered as lockdowns meant 
they couldn’t take their record 
on the road. They didn’t mope, 
though; instead they got to work on 
album number two. Largely written 
remotely during 2020, it is finished 
and ready for release this summer. 

“We went into it without any 
boundaries,” says bassist Georgia 
South. “It’s still super loud, and every 
bit as heavy as the last record, but we 
got much more into the production 
this time around.” 


WORDS JOE GOGGINS 


“We thought it would be fun to push 
ourselves; to come up with a fat 
sound, but play more with textures” 


Anybody familiar with Nova Twins 
will know that their pedalboards 
already looked like supercomputers 
to begin with. Effects are at the heart 
of their alchemic blend of rock and 
R&B and, we presume, were a major 
factor in Tom Morello pronouncing 
them “an incredible band who 
deserve to be huge” last October. 

“Musically, we’ve kept the same 
ethos, in terms of not wanting to 
add anything we couldn’t play live,” 
Love relates. “But we thought it’d be 
fun to see how much we could push 
ourselves; to come up with a fat 
sound, but play more with textures 
and dynamics. We wanted to feel 
freer, and we did. We’ve taken it to 
different places.” 

The new record, which remains 
untitled, had already been previewed 
by last November’s brutally heavy 
‘Antagonist’, which hides its hooks 
beneath a tidal wave of crunching 
riffs and uncompromising vocals. 
Now, the gloriously acerbic ‘K.M.B’, 
short for ‘Kill My Boyfriend’, will 
serve as the second single. It’s a 
different proposition entirely, far 
more indebted to the duo’s hip-hop 
influences, and scored through with 
unshakable groove. “There’s a lot of 


heavy hitters on the album — a lot of 
big, catchy choruses,” explains Love. 
“So, we wanted to put something out 
with more of a backbeat to it, more 
ofa hip-hop feel, just to show people 
a different side to us, the wider 
spectrum. We’re not just about rock. 
‘K.M.B.’ is heavy, but it’s tongue-in- 
cheek, and there’s real sass to it. It’s 
definitely a girl’s anthem.” 

‘Antagonist’ made its live debut 
last September, in the kind of 
environment it feels tailor-made for. 
Opening for Rolling Stone UK cover 
stars Bring Me The Horizon put 
Love and South in front of crowds 
of thousands, including at London’s 
02 Arena. The experience not only 
convinced them that their sound is 
big enough to fill stadiums, but also 
provided further fuel for the fire. 

“It was like a dream,” says South. 
“It was mental, but also made us 
think, ‘We'd love to do this in future; 
to create that good vibe on a tour, 
and bring up smaller bands. Bring 
Me put us on their EP [Post Human: 
Survival Horror, on the track ‘1x1’}; 
they didn’t have to, we were the 
smallest band on it, but they wanted 
to give us that opportunity.” 

“And that’s why you're seeing a 


revival in rock now, because bands 
are collaborating,” adds Love. “It 
used to just be a thing for pop artists, 
but now rock bands are doing it left, 
right and centre. That’s how we’re 
going to push things forward.” 

As we speak, they’re about to 
shoot a typically irreverent video 
for ‘K.M.B., one that displays 
their eclectic tastes by referencing 
everything from Pulp Fiction and Men 
in Black to Clueless and Mean Girls. 
As satirical as the track might be, 
though, Love and South are acutely 
aware of their platform as Black 
women who have upended a white, 
male-dominated industry as they’ve 
risen to prominence. 

“So much has happened over the 
past couple of years,” reflects Love. 
“Nothing’s been the same since 
George Floyd. It took a tragic 
incident for the world to wake up to 
what’s been going on for years. We 
want people to feel heard, 
respected and safe, and if we’re 
doing that, then we know we’re 
doing the right things. It’s not right 
that people have their existence 
denied; we want people to feel 
authentically themselves, without 
being judged, disrespected, even 
violated in some cases. It’s a mad 
world out there. We’re trying to 
bring a little bit of joy.” @ 


NOVA TWINS’ SECOND ALBUM WILL 
BE RELEASED THIS SUMMER 
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ArrDee 


Few rappers made their 
stamp on 2021 quite 
like Riley Davis. Armed 
with lyrics that inject 

a much-needed sense 
of cheeky humour into 
the UK rap scene, he 
scored three top ten 
hits with the garage- 
infused ‘Flowers (Say 
My Name), ‘Oliver Twist 
and an appearance on 
Digga D’s ‘Wasted’. We 
have a feeling that 2022 
is his for the taking. 


Central Cee 


West London's Central 
Cee has won legions of 
fans with his melodic 
and contemplative 
take on drill, bagging 
two Mobo Awards and 
three Brit nominations 
in the process. And as 
breakout track ‘Day in 
the Life’ proved, he’s 
not afraid of a bit of 
competition, either. 
“Turn off the auto-tune, 
let's hear how you 
really rap,” came his 
unrepentant challenge. 


SHERELLE 


Bree Runway 
Take one listen to Bree 
Runway’s early offerings 
and it becomes clear 
why the likes of Khalid 
and Missy Elliott are 
already tipping her for 
greatness. Delivering 

a sound that blends 
rock, hip-hop and 
unapologetic pop, the 
Hackney star is already 
proving herself as one 
of the UK's foremost 
musical chameleons. 
Recent track ‘Hot Hot’ is 
the perfect reflection of 
what she’s all about. 
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DEFINE 2022 


emir taha 

He might not be a 
household name in 
the UK just yet, but 
the 50-million Spotify 
streams garnered by 
emir taha proves it’s 
only a matter of time 
before that changes. 
Based in London, the 
Turkish singer has 
already bagged a No. 1 
in Turkey, having won 
over his home country 
with songs that blend 
traditional folk with 
contemporary trip-hop 
beats. 


Wunderhorse 
Former Dead Pretties 
singer Jacob Slater 
will soon light up the 
small screen as Sex 
Pistols drummer Paul 
Cook in Danny Boyle’s 


anticipated biography 
series, Pistol. But 
Wunderhorse proves 
that Slater is a musical 
talent in his own right - 
with the solo project 
effortlessly drifting 
between Springsteen- 
esque Americana and 
fuzzy alt-rock. 


Caroline 
Eight-piece band 
Caroline might be rooted 
in London, but their 
music is infused with 
eclectic influences that 
span from Midwestern 
emo to Appalachian folk. 
Recent tracks ‘Skydiving 
onto the library roof’ and 
‘IWR’ proved them to be 
deft hands at creating 
atmospheric tunes that 
shine with their own 
darkly beautiful magic. 


Caroline 


Bree Runway 


Denise Chaila 
Expertly blending 
traditional Gaelic folklore 
with tales of her Gambian 
roots, it’s no wonder that 
Denise Chaila is one of 
Irish rap’s most promising 
prospects, 2021's ‘It’s 

a Mixtape’ was a total 
triumph - with Chaila 
proving she is a voice to 
be reckoned with. 


Enola Gay 

Having already received 
the seal of approval of 
Iggy Pop, Enola Gay 

are wasting no time in 
proving why the rest of 
the world needs to listen. 
The four-piece delivers 
snarling post-punk fury 
mixed with political 
righteousness — standout 
track ‘The Birth of a 
Nation’ manages to 

riff on themes of Irish 
Republicanism and 

the Black Lives Matter 
movement all at once. 


On his debut EP Black on 
Black, the south London 
star drew on inspirations 
from late Nigerian 
musician and activist Fela 
Kuti to deliver a unique 
chronicling of all that 
seems wrong in today’s 
fractured Britain. 


SHERELLE 


Although last year saw 
SHERELLE continue 

to be one of Britain’s 
most in-demand DJs, 

it was her first foray 
into recording that 
really made us stand 

up and take notice. 

As well as releasing a 
stunning debut EP, she 
launched her own label 
BEAUTIFUL, which 
boldly celebrates 

Black and LGBTQ+ 
talent within the DJ 
community. Check out 
Attitude magazine's 
cover interview with her 
online where she talks 
about speaking up on 
diversity in the industry. 
Expect her star to shine 
even brighter in 2022. 


SHERELLE: ISAAC LAMB 
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Flying high 


Soon to appear in Chekhov’s The Seagull and in Apple TVs 
Suspicion, Welsh actor Tom Rhys Harries’ star continues to rise 


WORDS LAUREN O’NEILL 


LSH ACTOR TOM 

Rhys Harries is a 

bit of a chameleon. 

As comfortable 

performing Chekhov in London’s 

West End as he is in the new Apple 

TV+ thriller Suspicion alongside 

Uma Thurman and Big Bang 

Theory star Kunal Nayyar, he’s one 

of the most fascinating actors on 
the scene right now. 

Best known for his role in 
Netflix’s overnight hit White Lines, 
where he starred as Axel Collins, 
an English DJ who moves to Ibiza 
and meets a mysterious fate, Rhys 
Harries, who trained at the Royal 
Welsh College of Music and Drama, 
is marked out by his fearlessness 
in front of the camera, and his 
striking versatility. These qualities 
have seen him cast by big-name 
directors including Baz Luhrmann 
and Guy Ritchie and, more 
recently, they’ve also helped him 
land a role in the upcoming Gerard 
Butler action movie Kandahar. 

Right now, it’s all systems go 
for the Cardiff native, but we did 
manage to catch him in a rare 


quiet moment between Kandahar 
shoots (he’s at home for his dad’s 
60th birthday when we speak), to 
discuss his success so far, and to 
try to glean some details about the 
highly guarded and anticipated 
Suspicion out of him... 


Your new Apple TV+ series 
Suspicion is due out imminently. 
What can you tell us about it? 

It’s really hard! It’s a show about 
five unsuspecting people from 
Britain who are caught up in this 
international scandal, and we 
gradually find out if and how any 
of them are linked to this scandal. I 
need to practise my answer for this. 
That was actually very tactful. 
The show is really exciting, it’s 
been adapted from an amazing 
Israeli show called False Flag. It’s a 
Line of Duty-type show, exploring 
corruption and power and the 
faults in our systems that keep 
society going, but on a big scale. 
You're no stranger to scale, 
having starred in Netflix’s White 
Lines, which dropped near 

the beginning of the UK’s first 
lockdown. Did that experience 
differ from making Suspicion? 
White Lines was interesting because 
I hadn’t really done anything with 
that kind of reach before, so I 
have nothing to compare it with. I 
think it was a really good tonic for 
people in lockdown because it was 
sunny and a bit of an escape. 
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From an actor’s point of view, 
you don’t get any say in how the 
money that any production has 
is spent, so you just observe. For 
example, I love Succession, and I 
love how HBO and the producers 
use the money they have on 
screen. They haven’t just gone, 
“Whoa, look at this big explosion!” 
It’s like, you catch the tail of these 
guys hopping into a helicopter, but 
it’s a real helicopter and it does fly 
off. So with White Lines I found 
you'd get these real spectacle set- 
ups, where you’d go, “Wow, this 
must have cost a lot!” whereas 
with Suspicion, we’d have a day 
shooting one that might have been 
quite mundane, which actually 
was a real privilege. 

We [the cast] were laughing 
because you’d have some scenes 


with the five of us, and it’d take 
forever to shoot, and all of us were 
doing a lot of furrowing of our 
brows. We were like, “We're all 
going to just age doing this show,” 
because we’re all very suspicious 
all the time! What’s nice about 
shooting something like that with 
an ensemble where you get to 
spend a lot of time together is that 
we’ve all got ulterior motives. And 
you know the other characters 
are working away at some other 
ultimate goal, which might 
contradict yours or might be in line 
with what you're trying to get to. 
You're currently shooting the 
Gerard Butler action thriller 
Kandahar. What attracted you to 
the project? 

I was drawn to the gig because 
the director and co-writer [Ric 
Roman Waugh] and Gerard 
had worked together on a thing 
called Greenland last year which I 
watched with a couple of my mates 
and we all loved it. And I thought, 
‘OK, cool, I’d like to dip my toe 
into that kind of world, and try 
different stuff out. 

You're no stranger to all types of 
different roles and mediums. To 
that end, you'll also be returning 
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“It's a Line of Duty-type show, 
exploring corruption and power 
and the faults in our systems” 


to Chekhov's The Seagull at 
London’s Harold Pinter Theatre 
this June. How are you feeling 
about it? 

I’m so excited. I would have found 
it difficult not to go back to that 
show because it sort of took on this 
different kind of weight. We started 
it as Covid had started happening. 
It was really early; this was March 
2020. We’d done a full rehearsal 
process and five performances and 
then it went dark. So, I think all of 
us who are returning are really glad 
to be able to finish that story off. 


There’s a lot of pertinent stuff 
in there, and that’s why I think 
Chekhov and Shakespeare and other 
classic playwrights have a timeless 
quality about their pieces, because 
it cuts to a real human core that 
doesn’t really go away. A lot of The 
Seagull is about isolation, and then 
being together. If we’re allowed to 
be in theatres at that point [in June, 
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WHODUNNIT: Eddie 
Walker (Tom Rhys- 
Harries, right) with 
Aadesh Chopra (Kunal 


Nayyar) in Suspicion 


when The Seagull’s new run begins], 
together, it will be pretty magic. 
You're very busy right now, 

but what does the future 

hold? Any dream projects or 
collaborators? 

I'd love to shoot a film with A24. I 
love David Lowery, who directed 
The Green Knight recently. I would 
just love to be doing really good 
work — it doesn’t really matter 
what medium. If I wanted to be 
regular in the kind of characters or 
projects that I’m involved in, I feel 
like it would be counter-intuitive to 
be choosing to do this as a career. 
It can be pretty hairy sometimes. 
But it’s happenstance that I’ve 
jumped between different things, 


it’s really not by any personal 
design on my part. You go with 
what’s in front of you at any given 
moment. The only time I’ve chosen 
something and gone, ‘This’ll be 
good for my career,’ it was 
something I regretted in hindsight. 
I’ve been fortunate because I’m 
never bored! @ 
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Have we lost the 
right to a private 


ife in the UK? 


One writer reflects on a workplace scenario she 
can't forget. It opened her eyes to a gossiping 
society in which none of us is allowed the right 
to misbehave in secret 


WORDS RACHEL CONNOLLY 


FEW YEARS AGO, while working 

in a big, corporate office in 

London on a temporary basis, 

I realised I had a connection to 

the main subject of office gossip. I quickly 

became aware that two other members of 

our bay were thought to be engaged in a 

relationship, and that this was considered 

risqué because the woman, at least, had 
a boyfriend. 

I worked this out because early on my 

second morning — when only three people 
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from our bay of desks had arrived — the 
person sitting opposite me, a middle- 
aged man with beige, almost pale pink, 
hair and a meaty face, stood up and said, 
“Do you reckon they’ll be off for lunch 
together again today then, those two?” 
His confidant, another middle-aged man, 
stood up and replied, “Probably, and you 
know she has a boyfriend!” 

Then they both made a face — an 
exaggerated frown with raised eyebrows 
— at each other before sinking back down 


Eeeeeee Awhora was at Sink the 
Pink and she didn’t wash her hands 
in the bogs @ 


ILLUSTRATION BY Ewelina Karpowiak 


behind their desks. Obviously I was 
supposed to hear it, but why? I had no 
idea, so I pretended I hadn’t and continued 
pretending to work. 

It became clear during my time there 
that the gossip was true. The pair would 
slope off together for lunch and once even 
to the gym. Others in the bay (seemingly 
bored out of their minds, as people in 
offices often are) would talk ceaselessly 
about it in their absence. I would smile and 
laugh along but rarely say anything. 

The remarkable thing about it, though, 
was that I knew who the girl was because 
I knew her boyfriend, and recognised her 
from occasionally perusing his Facebook 
photos. I had actually slept with him a 
few years before, when he was single. 
If we saw each other around we would 
catch up. He wasn’t a friend, exactly, but 
I knew him well enough. Well enough to 
tell him, definitely. 

For about half a day, I wondered if I 
should tell him, but decided not to. I didn’t 
want to be called crazy. Mostly, though, it 
just seemed like the wrong thing to do. I 
decided that the salaciousness of what was 
essentially an office flirtation was being 
unduly amplified by the way everyone 
was talking about it. What business was it 
of mine, or anybody’s, when I only really 
knew who she was from low-level snooping 
anyway? ‘Let them enjoy the distraction, I 
thought. I told a few friends at the pub and 
we had a laugh about it (I’m not a saint). I 
didn’t expect to think about it much again 
after I finished working there. 

Years later, though, I find myself thinking 
about it whenever someone has been 
caught doing something that is morally 
dubious or that breaks a rule of some sort, 
but which would probably not have had 
wider ramifications had they not been 
found out. Or the kind that involves a year- 
old (or even decades-old) transgression 
being unearthed; again, something which 
would have stayed happily buried had it 
not been dug up. And as social media and 
camera phones increasingly function as a 
publicly operated surveillance network, I 
find I’m thinking about it more often. 

There are countless examples. One 
instance was a few months ago, when the 
Love Island star Kaz Crossley was filmed 
doing coke in Dubai by an associate 
who sold the footage to The Sun. A few 
weeks ago, someone tweeted the name 
of a drag queen who they had spotted not 
washing their hands in the toilet of a club. 
A few years ago, MP Diane Abbott was 
photographed drinking a tin of G&T ona 
TfL train. There was a recent Twitter storm 
over whether train-spotting influencer 
Francis Bourgeois is only pretending to 
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“Social media 
functions as 
a publicly 
operated 
surveillance 
network” 


like trains for fame, as people had found 
old photos in which he appeared trendier 
than his current persona. 

I was reminded once more when I had 
a discussion recently about 2015’s Ashley 
Madison online dating service leak, in 
which married people using the site to 
browse for, or conduct, an affair had their 
identities published. 

In some of these instances, when you 
state what happened plainly, it is hard to 
see why anyone would care. The interest 
generated is, I think, the result of a 
boredom analogous to that which makes 
office gossip so frantic, among people 
who spend so much time talking on social 
media they are in danger of running out 
of things to say. Others are examples of 
how standards or rules which are framed 
as impassively neutral do not apply evenly 
to everyone. 

Drinking alcohol on a TfL train, for 
example, is illegal but widespread. As the 


ISTOCK, JOHN SCHNOBRICH/UNSPLASH 


first Black woman MP, Diane Abbott has 
been endlessly harassed by tabloids and 
trolls who blew the story up. But imagine 
a photo of Boris Johnson drinking a can 
of G&T on the train. Would the Daily Mail 
frame this as anti-social law-breaking or 
cheeky fun? 

Likewise, when old tweets emerge 
as a means to discredit someone, this 
is presented as a kind of clinically 
impartial procedure. The reality is that 
many people’s history of early internet 
behaviour would not survive any scrutiny. 
A culture addicted to the spectre of 
hypocrisy and gotcha moments is a 
fundamentally dishonest one. People get 
away with affairs all the time, too, and who 
is to say this is not for the best? 

These are all instances in which (at 
least some people thought) someone 
had done something wrong, but I found 
myself questioning the value of their 
actions being exposed. Sometimes because 


“We get a lot 
of pleasure 
from doing 

things that are 
vicious” 


my gut feeling about the infraction was: 
so what? Sometimes because I thought, 
‘Haven’t we all done something like that?’ 
Often because the revelation seemed 
cynical, like it served a purpose other 
than justice or preventing wrongdoing or 
whatever it was marketed as doing. Really 
because, although we talk about privacy 
as a valuable thing for people who haven’t 
done anything wrong (those people who 
have nothing to fear because they have 
nothing to hide, if they exist), I have come 
to believe there is value in us having the 
freedom to do bad things, too. 

Cressida Gaukroger, a moral philosopher 
who has taught at Oxford University, 
argues that the freedom privacy affords us 
to be bad is a good thing in her academic 
paper, Privacy and the Importance of 
‘Getting Away With It’. She tells me, “If 
we watch everything that somebody 
does, we’re going to find things that we 
can criticise. We can’t be the morally 
best person, the best customer, the best 
employee, every second of the day.” She 
goes on to talk about the corrosiveness 
of the constant, low-level surveillance we 
are growing accustomed to. “It’s very hard 
to flourish and enjoy your life under that 
kind of anxiety where you don’t feel like 
you can make unobserved decisions,” she says. 

I think of myself beaming in the office, 
desperate not to attract any attention or 
judgement, and the broader twitchiness of 
a society in which, if you don’t wash your 
hands after using the toilet in a nightclub, 
someone might try to engineer a viral 
tweet out of it, tarnishing your reputation 
in the process. 

It is something else she says, though, 
that I continue to think about long after 
our call, about human nature and what 
it means to let ourselves be the way we 
are: “There are lots of things that give 
us happiness which aren’t morally good 
things. People do take pleasure in morally 
good things, like helping others, but we 
can also get a lot of pleasure from doing 
things that are vicious, or from something 
like an affair.” 

There is an obvious dishonesty to the 
spectacle of catching someone out: the 
great pretence that most people never do 
anything they shouldn’t. But there is a 
more subtle one too: the idea that catching 
someone out is inherently better, in some 
way, than letting them get away with 
whatever it is they’re doing; the idea that 
punishment has more value than pleasure. 

While writing this feature, I checked up 
on the couple from my office story (the 
actual couple, not the pair flirting at work) 
via Facebook. They are still together; they 
seem happy. @ 
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Stream Big 


Will 2022 be the year the music industry finally makes streaming pay? 
WORDS MARK SUTHERLAND 


RTISTS AND SONGWRITERS hit 

hard by a toxic combination 

of shrinking revenues from 

streaming and a touring 
business devastated by Covid and Brexit 
are hoping for change following the giant 
strides made in 2021 by the #BrokenRecord 
and #FixStreaming campaigns. 

Those two campaigns — organised by, 
respectively, musician Tom Gray and 
trade bodies the Musicians’ Union/The 
Ivors Academy — have already nudged 
the Department for Digital, Culture, 
Media & Sport Parliamentary Committee 
to investigate the streaming business, 
producing a report which called for a 
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“complete reset” in how the music industry 
pays artists. A Competition and Markets 
Authority market study into the sector is 
also underway, while the government has 
commissioned research and convened 
working groups with a view to taking 
further action. 

In December 2021, the debate reached 
the House of Commons as Labour MP 
Kevin Brennan introduced a Private 
Members’ Bill which sought to legislate to 
ensure musicians receive a larger share 
of streaming pay-outs. The bill ultimately 
didn’t go through, but Brennan — a singer- 
songwriter who numbers former Sex Pistol 
Glen Matlock among his friends — says the 


support from MPs on both sides of the 
House shows that the clock is ticking on the 
current system. 

“If you rewind 18 months, this issue was 
nowhere,” he says. “It wasn’t on the agenda 
politically; now the government has made 
a series of commitments. They’re saying 
to the industry, ‘We’d rather you fix this 
yourselves, but if you don’t, we would be 
prepared to legislate.’ That’s a big thing.” 

If Brennan represents the political wing 
of streaming reform, then Gray is the man 
on the frontline. The Gomez frontman- 
guitarist won the Mercury Prize in 1998, but 
the one-time industry darling has certainly 
not been afraid to put music business 
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noses out of joint as he moves from 
‘Whippin’ Piccadilly’ to slapping the 
business into shape. 

“I am perceived [by the industry] as this 
radical, annoying pariah,” shrugs Gray, who 
sees the row as a straightforward industrial 
dispute. “There’s this idea that artists 
are idiots and just don’t understand [the 
business]. Well, what we do understand 
is, this used to be a high-risk business with 
high costs. Now it’s a low-cost business and 
all the risk is on writers and artists — and 
that’s just not fair.” 

The campaigns have drawn support from 
the likes of Sir Paul McCartney, Kate Bush 
and Kano. Singer/songwriter Nadine Shah 
gave evidence to the DCMS Committee, 
saying her streaming earnings were so 
meagre she was “struggling to pay the 
rent”. More recently, The Anchoress (aka 
singer-songwriter Catherine Anne Davies) 
said she had received “not a penny” 
from over 750,000 streams of her highly 
acclaimed album, The Art of Losing. 

It’s because of cases like these that the 
Committee recommended introducing 
the “equitable remuneration” (ER) right 
— which already exists for broadcast — to 
streaming. This would guarantee artists 
and performers some direct payment from 
streams, even if the losses incurred from 
their record deals are not recouped. 

Of course, plenty of musicians are also 
doing very nicely out of streaming — they 
just don’t like to talk about it. And that is a 
major hindrance to those on the other side 
of the debate — chiefly, indie labels group 
the Association of Independent Music (AIM) 
and the BPI (British Phonographic Industry), 
which represents the three major labels, 
Universal Music UK, Sony Music UK, and 
Warner Music UK, as well as many indies. 

BPI CEO Geoff Taylor insists campaigners 
are peddling an outdated image of labels, 
who have cleaned up their act since the rip- 
off contracts of the 60s and 70s. 

“There has been a sad failure to 
recognise the fantastic work done by 
small, medium and large-sized music 
companies,” he says. “Teams come in every 
day, passionate about creating success for 
artists and helping artists to earn more. 
It’s understandable that people like to rail 
against what they see as ‘the man’, but one 
of the reasons the UK has had so much 
success is we’ve not just had great talent, 
but also very high levels of investment and 
risk-taking behind that talent. We shouldn’t 
throw that away.” 

Taylor says ER would hit that record 
company investment, but he also pledges 
that labels will approach discussions 
“with an open mind and try to find 
solutions”. Gray, meanwhile, says that, 


STREAMERS 
(Clockwise 
from right) 
Tom Gray, 
Annabella 
Coldrick, 
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Kevin Brennan 


“I am perceived as this radical, 
annoying pariah” 


while he would prefer the government to 
legislate, he remains “completely open 
to negotiation”. 

As yet, however, there has been little 
ground given. Music Managers Forum CEO 
Annabella Coldrick believes the onus is on 
labels to make the first move. “I’d love to 
see them stepping forward voluntarily,” 
she says. “But I’m concerned they might 
not feel the economic imperative to do 
so. The rights-holders are still talking 
about ‘growing the pie’ — no, you have to 
talk about how you share it, that’s the 
whole point.” 


So, can artists start dreaming of larger 
cheques coming their way? George 
Freeman, Parliamentary Under Secretary of 
State for Science, Research and Innovation, 
has promised a government response by 
September. And Brennan is confident that, 
finally, a change is going to come. 

“With what we’ve achieved so far with 
the campaign and the government’s 
response, there is every chance of making 
very real progress in 2022,” he says. “If 
we’re going to level up, it should apply in 
the music industry as much as anywhere 
else — and this is the year to do it.” @ 
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lived the great coronavirus pandemic narrative 
arc. He dissociated using Netflix and games, 
slipped into existential crisis, returned to 
old vices and tried to ameliorate some of the 
discomfort and confusion he felt with art. His 
experience differs from the rest of us in that 
Bring Me The Horizon’s lockdown project was 
not just banana bread. It was a series of long 
Zoom calls that resulted in an EP that brought 
them, as drummer Mat Nicholls admits, a 
reinvigorated fanbase and universal critical 
praise for “the best stuff we’ve done in years”. 

Following up a masterpiece requires thought, 
patience and a change of scenery, and for this 
the band has chosen Los Angeles. To British 
sensibilities, it is a strange winter morning: 
sunny enough to burn, while the heat and smog 
have made a primordial broth that collects 
around the infinity pool and rolls off vertically 
across the open valley. It is a scene befitting a 
band whose aforementioned pandemic-themed 
EP was named Post Human: Survival Horror. 

Bring Me The Horizon have been staying in this 
vast hillside property made from polished black 
rock to experiment on music for the next EP in 
their Post Human series. It would not be a stretch 
to call it a mansion of the kind owned by a Marvel 
villain or malevolent tech bro. The neighbouring 
house has raging parties every weekend: the 
band assumes it is a rental property because no 
one can live like that. At least not Bring Me The 
Horizon, half of whom avoid drinking and follow a 
disciplined regimen of morning gym sessions and 
home for healthy dinners and bed by half nine. 

Frontman Oli Sykes strolls onto the veranda 
for our interview like a vampire in reserve, his 
body opening to the light. I notice that he does, 
in fact, have fangs. He and his wife, the model 
and singer Alissa Salls, got the pointy teeth 
permanently affixed last summer. 

Contrary to his job, confident social media 
presence and incendiary live performances, he 
has always been socially shy. That said, when 
given a routine question in an interview — despite 
the monochromatic Yorkshire colour to his tone 
and quiet lack of assertion — he will always give 


the most depressing or truthful answer. This 
mysterious contrast takes you by surprise. 
Here, in a white handwoven shirt, black Prada 
utility boots with monogrammed wallet, and a 
crucifix earring, he is evidently comfortable in 
his temporary home of five weeks. Fans have 
noticed the change over the past few months, 
commenting on social media that he looks the 
healthiest and happiest he ever has. 

“I'd been searching for ages to write 
something that was bigger than myself but 
I’m not educated politically; I couldn’t write a 
political album,” Sykes says of Survival Horror, 
sitting on the boiling grey patio furniture with 
his back to the sun. He wrote first single ‘Parasite 
Eve’ before the Covid-19 pandemic, interested in 
themes of apocalypse and geopolitics. The lyric 
“if we survive the infection / will we remember the 
lesson”, made Sykes and the whole band uneasy 
as 2020 unfolded. Was this grossly offensive 
when people were in hospitals dying? As the 
pandemic progressed, they decided to release 
the track in June with the revised lyric: “when we 
forget the infection / will we remember the lesson?” 

Only a band with the atheism and gallows 
humour of Bring Me The Horizon could get 
away with music as on the nose as this: a rock 
song about the corruption of pandemic life, 
that opens with the words “I’ve got a fever, 
don’t breathe on me” and issues the automated 
notification (voiced by Sykes’ wife): “Please, 
remain calm, the end has arrived”, like listeners 
are on the precipice of a rollercoaster drop 
rather than four months into waiting for a killer 


virus to reach them. It could have meant social 
media cancellation, perceived as a distasteful 
move impossible to return from. Instead, it was 
an immediate hit that provided catharsis for 
isolated rock fans who were fearing for loved 
ones and, in some no-longer-abstract way, 
future humanity. 

The Guardian retrospectively called Survival 
Horror “the first great piece of art about the 
pandemic” and it was, impressively so. Most 
artists, unable to tour, did not put out music in 
2020. Work across all creative mediums went in 
one of two directions: reacting against it with 
fantasy or escapism, or grabbing the collective 
condition by the horns and wrestling it into 
submission. The band took the risk of doing 
the latter, along with pop star Charli XCX’s how 
i'm feeling now and comedian and filmmaker Bo 
Burnham’s Bo Burnham: Inside. 

With these notable pieces of pandemic art, 
makers documented the effects of being stuck 
inside, verbalising the shifts in our communal 
emotional experience that happened week by 
week, month by month. The opening track on 
Survival Horror is even called ‘Dear Diary, with 
lyrics that double up as Sykes’ commentary on 
daily lockdown insanity. (Again, few would try 
and succeed in pulling off the bleakly hilarious 
“Ah, never mind, it’s not the end of the world (oh, 
wait)” before a purgative sonic breakdown.) 

“Everyone got depressed to a degree, didn’t 
they? The pandemic lifted the veil of the way 
life is,” Sykes says. His mood was matched by 
others in the band, including Nicholls, who, 
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in lockdown in Sheffield with his furloughed girlfriend, used 
exercise as a crutch. Following an injury, Nicholls was bereft of 
something to cling to mentally. Sykes realised that the matrix of 
life allowed him to divert from what was going on underneath: 
when the band toured and he was immersed in writing albums, 
he was happy. Once life stopped, nothing worked because he 
had no support system or balanced way of living. This was 
probably the same for anyone who throws themselves into their 
job, he says. 

To him, this personal reality reflected the world at large. 
“Not to get too nihilistic, but life is so pointless,” he says. Work, 
commuting, certain relationships, capitalistic routines: we 
could live without them, he believes. “It’s a feeling that I can’t 
shake even now: seeing how the meat was made.” Without these 
distractions he started to realise the degree to which he was an 
insecure person. “I would never really look at myself. 1 was very 
down on myself about everything. So much of my self-worth 
came from playing gigs and songs going well and when all that 
went, I questioned my self-worth completely.” 

Sykes has spoken publicly about the ketamine addiction that 
plagued him in the 2010s. It allowed him to sever his mind from 
those same insecurities. “I could take ketamine and I wasn’t Oli 
Sykes,” he says now. “I could think about our band but I couldn’t 
attach it to any meaning. The ego’s just gone. Everything loses 
every sense and you're gone.” This was the subject matter for 
2013’s Sempiternal, one of the best rock albums of the decade, a 
more palatable blend of metal and electronica than their earlier 
work. He had since abstained completely from the drug. 

At the start of the pandemic, Sykes drank and smoked weed, 
but his internal discomfort coincided with his dealer selling 
harder drugs. “At first I thought: ‘Just do it for a bit of fun to pass 
time. I ain’t gonna get back into that shit, I’ve got too much to 
live for’ That’s what I honestly thought when I started doing it 
again.” The realisation quickly dawned on him when the drug 
provided dissociative relief: he was seeking that same escape. 
It was a struggle, but he managed to work on Survival Horror 
remotely while using ketamine without anyone realising. 

He was temporarily living with his wife and his parents in his 
house in Sheffield. Salls discovered his drug use and told his 
parents, who had previously been involved with his addiction and 
recovery: his father had given him lifts to pick up drugs in order 
to keep him safe, and previous rehab experiences have had their 
support and involvement. 

Sykes was immensely miserable and disappointed in himself. 
“] just couldn’t believe that I’d gone back there,” he says, with 
resignation in his voice. “The last time I got addicted, the girls in 
my life were in and out, I wasn’t married to someone. Obviously 
at the time I knew people were upset and scared for me, but 
with Alissa, I might as well have cheated with her; the way it 
affects you is the same. If someone’s doing something behind 
your back and you find out about it, it’s a betrayal. The trust was 
completely shattered. I was getting by because I was smoking 
weed, so I think she thought I was maybe smoking a bit too 
much. She had no idea. She’d never even seen anyone doing 
hard drugs before. She was terrified, she thought I was gonna 
die. That was a realisation of: ‘I’ve not just fucked myself up, 
I’ve fucked up this other person who is completely dedicated 
to me.” 

Social media became another addiction during the 
pandemic, albeit a societally condoned one. Using it provided 
a window into Sykes’ insecurities around who he was, his 
looks, what he had achieved (or not), whether his band was 
cool enough. “It doesn’t matter if you’re a 14-year-old girl or 
a rock star who’s doing well, mindlessly scrolling affects you 
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mentally in the same way: it gives you this grey, 
existential crisis-type feeling.” 

In July 2021, Sykes started regular therapy 
for the first time and in October, he and Salls 
went to her home country, Brazil, which 
they intend to use as a base. In a Brazilian 
ashram (spiritual hermitage) for a month, no 
phones allowed, Sykes could learn who he was 
outside the structure of the band. He knows 
it sounds simple but he discovered that he is 
surprisingly normal and possesses the ability to 
find happiness in small pleasures: dog-walking, 
eating delicious food, playing video games, 
helping other people make their art. He is also 
a family man. “I didn’t realise how much family 
meant to me and how good they make me feel. 
I’d not even pick up a phone when I’m on tour 
for months to say hello...” 

Thanks to therapy and the wisdom of 
hindsight, this statement resonates with him as 
he reflects on the way he coped before 2020: “I 
was more distracted than healed.” 


ROM THE START, Bring Me The Horizon’s 

story was a reactionary one of love and 

hate, death and rebirth. They formed 
in Sheffield in 2004. Nicholls, who was from 
Rotherham (“a complete shithole and even 
worse now” by his estimation) met Sykes at 
alternative nights for underage kids in the city 
centre. Sykes was an unpopular child who 
repeatedly got beaten up at school. Though 
highly creative, his ADHD diagnosis at the age 
of six set him up for unsatisfying experiences 
in the classroom. Heavy music was an outlet. 
Nicholls knew guitarists Lee Malia and Curtis 
Ward who played in a Metallica cover band and 
suggested to Sykes that they create their own 
group. “None of us knew what we were doing. 
We just wanted to make heavy music that people 
could mosh to,” remembers Malia. 

It didn’t take long for the teens of Myspace 
to decide that this scrappy band were infamous 
scene kids. At one point, Bring Me The Horizon 
was the most played artist on the platform, 
ahead of musicians like Coldplay, Lily Allen and 
Adele. “It was very much: the scene decides,” 
says bass player Matt Kean. “It wasn’t about 
press liking it, or if your dad’s in a band or what 
budget you’ve got, or any of the other things that 
contribute to making an artist big.” 

Sykes, still a teenager, was a fashion 
influencer and social media celebrity at a time 
when those ideas were being manifested on 
the first digital platform of its kind. Shortly 
after starting the band, Sykes launched his 
alternative clothing brand Drop Dead, which 
is still prosperous today. By its second year, 
his ability to predict and direct the neon, 
grotesque, hardcore aesthetic of the platform 
was turning over hundreds of thousands of 
pounds. If you were into heavy music, you not 
only knew who he was, but you had an opinion 
on him and his band. Whether you loved or 


“Alissa had never seen anyone doing hard 
drugs before. She thought I was gonna die. 
That was a realisation of: ‘I've not just fucked 
myself up, I've fucked up this other person 
who is completely dedicated to me’” 


hated them, you went to their shows wearing 
one of his T-shirts. 

Male-dominated rock media was hostile to 
them, a reaction that seemed to come from 
resenting the democratisation of their success, 
the generic deathcore of their early music and 
what they perceived as Sykes’ good looks and 
poor attitude. “We felt the hatred, especially 
with the press,” says Kean. “It’s probably 
because we were so young but everyone in the 
rock press seemed so old and didn’t like the fact 
they had to put us in their magazines but had to 
because they knew we sold.” For a sector of rock 
fans who reflected the press, the band were not 
metal enough. 

After their third album, There Is a Hell Believe 
Me I’ve Seen It. (2010), there were internal 
problems. “I was a massive stoner back then 
so I was oblivious to everything,” remembers 
Nicholls. “But it got to a point where [Sykes] was 
doing our head in. We avoided hanging out with 
him, which is sad. We didn’t even know if we’d 
be a band any more.” On a failed writing trip in 
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the Lake District, Sykes told them he needed 
to go to rehab. A previous attempt had been 
unsuccessful, but this time it would prove to be 
worthwhile. “It sorted us all out because we saw 
it as this cleansing, if you will. We suddenly had 
a major label deal too and thought, ‘Let’s show 
everyone what we can do when we fully focus,” 
says Kean. 

The result, with keyboardist-meets-producer 
Jordan Fish newly onboard, was 2013’s 
Sempiternal. Across their following albums, 
each with broader appeal, listeners who had 
wanted them out of metal were annoyed that 
they were branching out into other genres. Their 
fanbase grew with each album, especially the 
anthemic pop-rock of That’s The Spirit (2015). 
What happened, again, was another reactionary 
pivot. The next album, amo, had to be different. 
“We're too creative to be a straight-up arena 
rock band,” reflects Fish. “Oli’s got too much 
creativity to be in that band. So amo felt like a bit 
of a reset to break that trajectory.” 

Their sixth record, amo, was a product of just 
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under two years’ work, and was released in 2019. 
It gave them a taste of what they craved: a No. 1 
album and Grammy nominations. But ironically, 
despite these accolades, it was their most 
divisive record among their fanbase and received 
lukewarm reviews. The idea of a four-part EP 
series was born from this experience: immense 
time and resources for the album format equals 
bigger stressors. 

For Sykes, the negativity around amo stayed 
at the forefront of his mind. “I’m still so proud 
of that record, but it’s a mental toll on you when 
you put so much work into it and it feels like 
so much is riding on it, that one bad comment 
about it ruins your life. Your self-worth becomes 
how many records you sell or if you get a No. 
1.” Losing out on Grammys for amo was a 
disappointment, too. “You’re looking around 
at all these other artists doing so much better 
than you and bigger than you: it pollutes your 
mind,” he says. 

The rest of the band are more forthcoming 
about amo’s limitations. Nicholls admits that 
it was the first album where the band tried to 
“tick boxes” to ensure its mainstream success. 
Messing with the unique Bring Me The Horizon 
formula backfired. “amo was missing something 
and people knew it and we realised it,” he 
says. “We came to America and it didn’t really 
resonate with anyone. We had a really hard 
time. We thought, ‘We’re in decline now.” 

They were wrong, though, as amo proved to 
be another opportunity to propel Bring Me The 
Horizon forward and elsewhere. Sam Coare, 
MD of Alternative Press and previous editor of 
Kerrang!, believes that Sykes’ need to reinvent 
himself and the band is what makes them 
both fascinating to follow and polarising to the 
dominant heavy music fan who likes artists to 
fit in neatly defined boxes. “AC/DC have made a 
career of writing the same song for 45 years, but 
it doesn’t feel like now you can stay in the same 
lane for 45 days without being old hat. Sykes 
more than anyone understands how kids work 
in a world of decreasing attention spans. You’d 
back a band that was starting today that had Oli 
Sykes as the figurehead, more than you would 
Dave Grohl,” Coare says. 

Reliable, respected Grohl is an interesting 
counterpoint for a regenerative rock artist like 
Sykes, particularly emerging from a decade 
when the genre felt uninventive and reliant on 
legacy acts. When asked about goals for the 
band, Malia mentions him too: “If you say Foo 
Fighters, everyone in the world knows that band. 
We're not that yet.” By capturing the zeitgeist 
on their last record, Bring Me The Horizon 
went some way to forging their own legacy: 
one of bringing British rock out of its ten-year 
mainstream stagnation, a singular feat. 

Sykes has frequently been vocal about modern 
rock music being stale but feels differently now. 
He is inspired by a scene of young alternative 
artists and has become something of a screamo 


Travis Barker, collaborating with and promoting 
many of them to celebrate and integrate himself 
with youth culture. “So many of this new scene 
grew up on Bring Me The Horizon, it makes me 
feel like a proud Dad,” he says. Fish is similarly 
feeling more settled in the genre, after the 
triumph of the heavier, guitar-focussed Survival 
Horror. “We’re more comfortable with being a 
rock band for a minute,” he says. “We realised we 
don’t have to be obtuse and awkward.” 


HE BAND AND their company stroll along 

the Hollywood Walk of Fame. A high- 

spirited Nicholls wants to know where 
their terrazzo and brass star is. Given that, on 
leaving the bar five minutes ago, the six-foot-one, 
newly hench Sykes was celeb-spotted trailing at 
the back of the pack (“What the fuck?! That’s 
fucking Oli Sykes!”), it would make sense for 
Bring Me The Horizon to have one. Fish pipes up 
to the manager, continuing the joke: “You said 
we'd come to America and get a star!” Alongside 
them, Sykes says, quite innocently, “Can you still 
get stars?” 

They’ve all managed to stay awake past their 
half-nine curfew for Sykes’ DJ appearance with 
Papa Roach frontman Jacoby Shaddix for the 
alternative club night, Emo Nite, at Avalon 
Hollywood. It’s a British alt night on steroids. 
Everywhere smells like sweet, purid weed and 
light beer and the dress code appears to be Avril 
Lavigne meets Playboy Mansion: angel wings, 
tartan, body-con dresses and stripper heels. 

Onstage, Sykes is initially like the sober 
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person at a 5am afterparty and with good 
reason: this is intense. He smiles politely and 
occasionally tosses a deathcore scream down 
the mic as nonchalantly as if he were delivering 
a bouncy ball to a small child. Before long, 
it appears that everyone having the night of 
their lives allows Sykes to loosen up and he 
starts to beam. If vast swathes of the room 
did not video Oli Sykes DJing ‘Buck Rogers’ 
or automatically entering karaoke mode for 
the “-bortion, -bortion, -bortion” bit of ‘Fat 
Lip’, while Shaddix headbanged his wedge of 
upright hair, few would believe this bizarrely 
magical scene happened. 

Little at Emo Nite was emo-specific but the 
word is more meaningless than ever. As Kean 
says, “Everyone’s got a different idea of what 
emo is and that’s telling of what kind of genre 
it is.” Hardcore? Emo. Acoustic guitars? Emo. 
Sad pop music? Emo. Its usage to mean almost 
anything emotional was accelerated by Gen Z 
learning about the genre through the nostalgic 
and flattening lens of TikTok. 

During the pandemic, Sempiternal’s ‘Can 
You Feel My Heart’ went viral on the platform. 
The song is currently their biggest hit, up by 
200 million streams on Spotify in a year. This 
overnight reach to a new, younger fanbase 
forced Sykes onto the app to promote his band. 

To these teens, Oli Sykes is practically a 
Godfather of emo. “‘Can You Feel My Heart’ 
is ten years old now and came at the end of 
that [Myspace-emo] scene,” he says. “Extreme 
emotion disappeared for ten years and kids are 
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rediscovering that level of it. That’s why I think we’ve got a chance, 
because we’re highly emotive — that’s our bread and butter.” 

The forthcoming second EP will aim to create a “future emo” 
sound: reimagining the genre as something that feels fresh in 
2022. While here, they’ve listened to their teenage favourites that 
fall into the emo/screamo category for inspiration: Taking Back 
Sunday, My Chemical Romance, The Used, Glassjaw. The latter 
is especially resonant for Fish, whose previous band was named 
after their second album, Worship and Tribute. 

‘DiE4u’, the first single from the EP, released in 2021, was their 
earliest working attempt at capturing “future emo” after months of 
initial experimentation. The pop-rock track features melodramatic 
and bodily imagery to pin it lyrically in pure emo territory (“Cause 
the truth of it, you could slit my wrists / And I'd write your name in 
a heart with the haemorrhage”) and an irritatingly moreish chorus 
with a pendulum swing that suits the subject matter: addiction. 

Bring Me The Horizon albums are themed around events in 
Sykes’ life — addiction, rehab, love, divorce — as is this next EP. The 
theme is recovery, and his hope is that, through exploring his own 
recovery from addiction, he can touch on the recovery of society 
post-pandemic and of the world suffering from climate change. To 
his mind, someone who hates who they are is unlikely to consider 
others or help to save the planet. 

“With this record, I’m going to try to teach people to have 
compassion for themselves, as someone who fucking hated 
themselves,” the frontman explains. “It used to make me sick 
to hear ‘you’ve got to love yourself’ — never. I used to put all my 
awards in a cupboard, I wouldn’t look at them. If someone asked 
me what I did, I would never say I was in a band, I’d say I own a 
clothing company or a restaurant. I just didn’t wanna talk about 
it. Now I love myself. I can look in the mirror and go ‘You’re doing 
good.’ I can say ‘I’m a rock star, my band’s doing well.” 

It is why he is now protective of his self-care; nothing comes 
between Sykes and his gym routine. His Instagram is inactive 
until midday and he only checks it if he has to. There will be no 
unnecessary hard work. Boundaries are in full enforcement around 
this writing trip. The other day, Nadia Tolokonnikova from Pussy 
Riot asked him how many songs he aimed to complete on the trip 
and was shocked when he said “one”. And they do have one song 
that feels promising: it involves the lyric “we’re just a roomful of 
strangers looking for something to save us”. Imagine how amazing 
that would be for fans to hear live in a room of people they’ve never 
met, he says. Instead of finishing that song, they will use their final 
day in the studio to generate more ideas. “I’m just trying to remove 
all that pressure that makes it suck to be in a band,” he shrugs. 

The other EPs in the series will play in various genres. The third 
is electronic, something Fish is eagerly awaiting since that is his 
wheelhouse. They are quiet about the fourth to not get people’s hopes 
up, bar Malia, who suggests it will be “heavy”. This chimes with Sykes’ 
intriguing moral for the series — that history can easily repeat itself. 


URING SYKES’ SHOOT for Rolling Stone UK, Fish sits on the 

floor against the studio wall quietly waiting for his food 

to arrive. He seems a little downtrodden, possibly tired. 
In actuality, he claims he is finally pleased with the trip because 
they are no longer at the start of the EP 2 creation process. “The 
beginning is the biggest head fuck. It’s a big, blank slate, which is 
just horrible,” he says, bluntly. There is no definite second single 
yet but there’s a platter of ideas to develop in early 2022, after a 
Christmas break with their families. 

While Sykes feels free in their current creative stage, Fish is 
visibly shouldering the burden of finishing this project. He is a self- 
professed hard-worker who likes structure and results. “My whole 
life and whole mood is very dependent on where we are with songs 
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and writing,” he admits. Work has been a faithful 
method to self-soothe his anxiety since childhood 
but possibly one that perpetuates the problem. 

Since Fish joined the band, the undeniable 
chemistry between him and Sykes became Bring 
Me The Horizon’s magic formula. It is a dynamic 
that has remained steadfast: If Sykes is the mad 
genius, Fish is the technical virtuoso. Neither 
would quite work without the other. (“They’re 
Oli and Jordan’s songs,” Nicholls says happily). 

“Oli’s always been the creative director with 
the vision,” explains Fish. “I’m just trying to help 
fulfil his vision, to be honest with you. Often it’s 
me making stuff up and seeing if I can get a bite 
from him.” Hence Fish spent the whole trip at the 
studio early while the others were at the gym: to 
set out his pieces of bait to catch Sykes and his 
imagination. It is an emotionally volatile, hit-and- 
miss approach for Fish. “If something I’ve made 
goes down well and we end up creating a song 
out of it, it’s an amazing feeling. On the other 
hand, if we don’t have anything, it’s awful.” 

Has his propensity to guess Sykes’ reaction 
become more finely tuned as the years progress? 
“No,” Fish laughs. “I still don’t really know. The 
only thing I do know is that he doesn’t like it if I 
make something that seems normal.” 

Fish has accepted — you sense at least in 


part reluctantly — that this EP will take as 
long as it needs to. The series was supposed 
to be completed swiftly, but realistically the 
inventiveness and high production values that 
Bring Me The Horizon demand of themselves 
would never be compromised. “I think we have 
very high standards for a rock band,” Fish says 
plainly. “Most bands put out songs with so many 
skippers: ‘That’ll do.” Every time, I want to be 
able to think, ‘Our record is the best album to 
come out in rock music this year.” 

Regardless, it will be completed before the 
summer. In a milestone moment for the band, 
they will headline Reading & Leeds Festival in 
August 2022, alongside leading artists like Arctic 
Monkeys and Dave. The festival’s booker Jon 
Mclldowie says, “Bring Me were always going 
to be a Reading & Leeds-headlining band, it was 
just a matter of when.” McIldowie watched the 
London O2 show on their 2021 arena tour and 
knew he had to book them to headline. “It was 
one of those shows that defined the genre now, 
but it was genre-breaking somehow,” echoes 
Melvin Benn, MD of Festival Republic, who was 
also there that night. “There’s no formula to how 
Bring Me The Horizon stepped up to becoming 
a festival headliner. It’s just their determination 
and our gut feeling.” 


This was a teenage dream for Fish, who grew 
up in Newbury near Reading. Sykes, meanwhile, 
never thought he would do much beyond making 
music to mosh to. But this is the beginning of 
headlining other British festivals in 2023 and 
beyond. Its gravity matches Sykes’ newfound 
self-belief and compassion for himself. When 
someone changes internally, the tone of their 
voice and their facial expressions open up; you 
have the impression that you’re speaking to their 
distant relative rather than them. That is the 
difference between speaking with Sykes today and 
in the 2010s. He smiles frequently in LA — proper 
ones — and he looks like a new person. 

To be able to say that you are the frontman of 
the only new headlining rock band in almost a 
decade gives Sykes the safety and reassurance that 
he never felt he had. For the first time he can relax 
on the throne he has spent 18 years building in a 
realm filled with conflict and dissenters. “It gives 
you that security of being able to sit back and say: 
“We made it’ I could never see that before,” he 
says. “I always felt like we were hustling and 
conning and fighting to stay relevant. It always 
feels like we’re fighting. I think that’s from us being 
a hated and controversial band when we first 
started. It’s always felt like one slip-up and we’re 
out. Now we're safe. We are a big band.” @ 
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Gruelling schedules, 
elated fangirls, 
repetitive interviews 
and drinks on hold: 
Rolling Stone UK 
followed Monsta X on 
the promo trail for their 
second English 
language album The 
Dreaming to find out 
what it takes to be 
K-pop giants 
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ho is doing the interview? Oh... you. Weren’t you 
following us?” One of the immaculately styled 
young men gestures at me and their confusion 
sounds delicate and charming rather than rude. 
It’s nearing the end of my third day shadowing 
K-pop group Monsta X around Los Angeles on 
their press tour and they innocently have no idea 
who I am; no one had thought to introduce me. 
Since we were being whisked from one location 
to the next, the group never surrounded by 
fewer than eight people, usually more, it had 
seemed unnecessary to disturb the precision 
of the timetable by introducing myself, either. 
The band’s brooding leader I.M steps forward 
to shake my hand. “I thought we were working 
together,” he says, apologetically. Perhaps he had 
assumed I was an employee of BMG, the group’s 
label, or a press assistant helping to facilitate 
their regimented publicity schedule. 

Their team consists of a glam crew of hair 
and makeup artists, a US and UK PR, a coterie 
of label workers, as well as photographers and 
content creators. At the centre of their solar 
system, burning brighter than the band, is one 
man: their idiosyncratic and geographically 
ambiguous manager, Eshy Gazit, who appears 
to be dripping in at least three big-name high- 
fashion brands at any one time and seems keen 
to present himself as the Scooter Braun of K-pop. 
He can’t, however, provide me with quotes about 
Monsta X because they have to be considered 
in depth; “The fans,” he says, by way of 
explanation. Those with even limited knowledge 
of K-pop will be familiar with the stereotype of 
its stans being fiery, combative, enthusiastic and 
extremely online. Gazit does appear as a talking 
head in the group’s new documentary, Monsta 
X: The Dreaming, to explain their success and 
importance in glowing and generalist terms. 

What’s presented in the documentary is 
true in real life: the members of Monsta X are 
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genuinely best friends, or as they like to refer to 
themselves, brothers. Behind the scenes, they 
joke with and embrace each other, walk with 
their arms around each other’s shoulders and 
provide vocal support when another wavers. 
With his typical deadpan humour, I.M reveals 
that this brotherly love began when they started 
showering together. “When we were first 
debuting, there were only two bathrooms, so if 
you had to have a shower you can wait for your 
turn but it takes too long. To save time, we share 
the shower booths.” They’ve lived in a shared 
house since debuting as a group and will do so 
until Monsta X disbands, a set-up that is typical 
within the K-pop industry. 

The relationship they have with each other, 
however, is atypical. The group are aware of 
other K-pop groups who don’t get along. 
According to Kihyun, the Monsta X method of 
communicating through disagreements — with 
volatility when required — is specific to them. 
“It helps that we only had brothers, not female 
siblings, so we can be direct,” he says. “If you’re 
not close, it’s obvious with a group when they’re 
performing on stage.” Their chemistry speaks to 
the fact that every decision, from choreography 
specifics to when they’re going to eat lunch that 
day, is governed by a majority vote. 

The average music listener might not know 
the name Monsta X, recognising only K-pop’s 
biggest artist, BTS (three letters with at least as 
much global household clout in 2022 as Billie 
Eilish or Miley Cyrus). Monsta X are another of 
South Korea’s biggest exports but their output is 
sonically edgier with lyrical high-stakes drama. 
They flirt with the naughty romance of 90s 
boybands and lean hard into riffs and rap — the 
latter is led by Joohoney, the member who in 
the mid-2010s helped dispel snobbery around 
idol rappers in their home country. With their 
oldest member Shownu currently enlisted in 
mandatory military service back home, this 
press trip is about proving that the energy that 
Monsta X feel is intrinsic to the six-piece can still 
be created with only five members. 


HE FIRST day is a look inside the content 

machine to see what makes a successful 

campaign. The ingredients seem to be 
good lighting, manpower and a colourful media 
background. Even with all involved watching 
the clock, a filmed interview runs over its 
allocated slot, meaning a “Twitter spaces” chat 
is nine minutes behind schedule. The fans are 
on Twitter asking everyone here how it feels to 
be an incompetent US press team. Mikaela, who 
works in digital marketing at BMG, digests this 
feedback breezily and continues planning TikTok 
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material. “I think I'll have them doing this today 
or tomorrow, that’d be cute,” she tells an older 
woman with a clipboard, who surveys Mikaela’s 
screen and nods approvingly. 

According to Mikaela, promotional content 
for Monsta X is definitively made with the fans 
in mind. A Monsta X fan is officially called 
a Monbebe, somewhat romantically after the 
French term for ‘my baby’. “They are always 
paying attention,” she says. “There is a real sense 
of pride when we’re able to please the fans and 
get them excited because you know they are 
always honest and have the band’s best interest 
in mind.” 

Fans are inarguably pleased once the content 
made over the three days is finally served. 
Monsta X have impeccable comic timing; I.M and 
Joohoney are particularly wry and knowing. It’s 
December so their dream collaboration would, 
of course, be with Santa. A list of the animals 
they'd like to star in a music video with includes 
lions, elephants, alligators and (Joohoney adds 
with a smirk towards us) “dinosaurs”. Fans — like 
most of the interviewers — tend to pose general 
questions rather than specifics, the type kids 
used to ask on British kids’ TV between the artist 
performing and getting covered in gunge. Monsta 
X have the patience of monks. They engage with 
every trite interaction as though it is original and 
spin each banal request into something for their 
own genuine amusement. 

“Dumb question, maybe,” a radio host says, 
only for I.M to interrupt encouragingly: “We love 
dumb questions.” Later in the conversation, I.M, 
the member with the most accomplished English 
and the group’s de facto lead speaker, rouses as 
if from a trance. He remembers the host asking 
him the same question three years prior: “Didn’t 
you ask this before?” he enquires. 

“Liners” are desirable when recording 
anything for radio. Once Gazit has determined 
that the group has liners to read (“We're Monsta X 
and you're listening to...”), they all huddle around 
a woman holding sheets printed out in English. 
Liners maximise content, existing to run before 
different Monsta X releases or various hosted 
programmes or mass holidays. The band deliver 
near-identical introductory lines into a mic for 
half an hour while standing up, summoning as 
much enthusiasm for the final line as the first. 
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AHUGE CONCERN” 


—KIHYUN 


On another day, Monsta X emerge from a 
blacked-out van intended for celebrity charter 
hire with a glam squad of four pristine ladies. 
Gazit whirls in among them as the women 
dip backwards and he and Monsta X stride 
towards a shopping complex. This is a classic 
promo set-up: group enters American store 
(in this instance Target), buys their own CDs 
and the kitsch moment is captured for fans. 
Gazit somehow leads them from the middle of 
the group to where their CDs are kept. They 
point at and comment on Adele’s 30; they pick 
up some weights nearby and do some reps; 
they hold up baby-gros against each other’s 
chests. Within 10 minutes, they buy their CDs 
— confused onlookers unsure of who this 
sprawling group of people is — and leave the store. 
Outside, a middle-aged woman calls after the 
men: “Bye-bye, guys, Merry Christmas!” Half the 
gang turn around at the very top of the escalator 
and return her message. Disappointingly, she 
thought she’d pressed the red button on her 
phone screen. She hadn’t and Monsta X have 
already disappeared, now 15 metres below, on 
the walk back to their van. “Oh, no!” she cries 
out and turns to me, tears in her eyes. 


T Is the night of The Dreaming album launch 

party. I.M and Joohoney take a cocktail each 

from the bar and almost down them before 
they are whisked from the bustling room out into 
the warm city air. I manage to catch Joohoney’s 
attention before he walks out of the door and I 
ask why they are leaving. He shrugs and says he 
doesn’t know. 

At our interview the following day, Joohoney 
explains more. “We really wanted to stay but we 
had a long day the next day and we had to have 
an early night, so we wanted to be professional.” 
All five members perch on sofas that have been 
pushed together in a corporate but pleasant 
room at the label. “If it was up to us we would’ve 
gotten drunk and had the time of our lives.” He 
shoots a grin across the room. “Slept there.” 

I.M adds, “If we really started to drink, you 
wouldn’t handle us!” and they all laugh. K-pop 
artists, they say, don’t especially drink and party. 
Their version of partying is having a fun time at 
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their concerts performing and engaging with 
their fans. 

Their career is not for the easily fatigued or 
rattled. Monsta X explain that their parents 
are proud of what they do but are naturally 
concerned. “I think every parent worries about 
their children if they really care about them, but 
with our parents, we have to face the public,” 
says I.M. “I don’t know if all celebrities are like us 
but our schedule is literally non-stop, seriously. 
So, they might be considering our health 
and strength.” 

Kihyun adds, “For K-pop idols, mental health 


is a huge concern too, so that’s also an area that 
our parents are concerned about.” 

Minhyuk isn’t sure about the reality of K-pop 
training now, but their experience was gruelling. 
“When we were training, that system was very 
different, it wasn’t set up [properly] so it wasn’t 
that great of an environment,” he says. “There’s 
been a huge improvement since — companies 
have officially set up and are concerned about 
all-round things, including mental health.” The 
average K-pop trainee begins young, ideally in 
middle school. When Monsta X trained, they’d 
either leave school at lunchtime or the end of the 
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Life for Monsta X is 
a constant round of 
fans, phones, 
album signings, 
photo opportunities 
— and more fans 
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SLEEPING BEAUTIES 
Mo X strive to 
be professional 
all times, wh 
means not getting 
drunk and living it 
up at parties 


“WHEN TWAS TRAINING, | WAS WALKING A 


DARK TUNNEL AND YOU 
THAT IS GOING TO END" 


school day, travel to the company training them 
and practise until 10 or 11pm. They’d take the last 
bus home and sleep for around five hours before 
waking up and going back to school to repeat 
the process. “Whoever wants to stay longer 
to practise, they can,” says Joohoney. “Some 
people would stay all night and go straight back 
into school.” 

I.M struggled with his formative experience. 
“When I was training, I was walking a dark tunnel 
and you don’t know when that is going to end,” 
he says. “You don’t know how you're going to 
make the debut or how you're gonna be on stage. 
I don’t even know [if] I’m gonna get kept by the 
company [or not], so you get so anxious and 
there’s lots of pressure. So, I preferred when I 
had debuted.” After debuting and becoming part 
of an active, working K-pop band, your mindset 
must shift holistically. According to Monsta X, 
you're no longer working individually to be the 
greatest performer, you must collaborate to 
achieve success for the band as a whole. 

Appearance is another important 
consideration. The K-pop aesthetic is clean 
and sheer, one of purity and boyish charm. It 
reflects the tight dance routines and perfect 
vocal performances expected of idol groups. For 
Monsta X the pressure is not to be good-looking, 
but rather to take care of themselves, since 
ageing prematurely is an occupational hazard 
with the amount of work, stress and travel that 
comes with being a K-pop star. 

I.M confesses that he initially found it difficult 
to adjust to being perceived as an object.“When 
we just debuted, I was awkward seeing my face 
in pictures because there were lots of interviews 
and [people were] taking my photos and they’d 
script it and put it on the internet. That was 
so strange, I felt so strange. I didn’t like my 
own face,” he remembers. “But through that 
time, I was like, ‘OK, that’s me, that’s part of 
me too.’ I started to become comfortable. I am 
comfortable. I have seen myself for a few years.” 
It was the response from fans that helped him 
calibrate. “Sometimes I might see some ugly 
pictures and be sad or be like ‘oh shit’ but that’s 
OK because fans will see them. They even like 
our ugly faces, too. It doesn’t matter.” 


DON'T KNOW WHEN 


Everything, the rhetoric goes, is for the fans. 
In Monsta X: The Dreaming, Minhyuk mentions 
that their fans are like mothers. This choice 
of wording is unusual: artists commonly use 
“friends” or “family”. Why mothers? Minhyuk 
takes a moment to consider this and replies, 
“The fans always give so much. So, I started 
looking around to see who else is that giving 
and supporting. There are different ways to 
express love but the most diverse and the most 
encompassing is a mother’s love. If you think 
about it, at the core of it with fans, it’s a financial 
interaction — fans are purchasing our music and 
consuming it. But in addition to that, there’s so 
much more that they give than that simple back- 
and-forth interaction.” Meet-and-greets, then, 
are a chance for mothers and sons to reunite. 


ONSTA X arrive to the rapturous screams 

of American girls and women. Only 100 

Monbebe won the chance to engage 
personally with their favourite K-pop band, but 
hundreds more line the street to catch a glimpse 
of them. 

After waving to fans, Monsta X file inside the 
building and stand behind a crew of people 
who are busy erecting plastic walls. Each of the 
members fidget and play-fight with each other, 
except for I.M. He stands up against the wall, 
lightly banging on it like a moody captive. Once 
the structure is secured, the girls are ready 
to be let in. Ordinarily at Monsta X hi-touch 
events — the term for occasions when fans are 
allowed to high-five their favourite artists — fans 
are allowed contact. Since the pandemic is still 
ongoing, they’re only allowed to touch through 
the plastic. 

Amazingly, not one of the fans voices any 
disappointment over this. As each set of ten is 
allowed through the doors, the women jump and 
cry or shuffle through bashfully. Each fan reaches 
their hand up to the plastic and Monsta X do the 
same. It’s a speedy process — no one can give 
gifts or take photos — but it’s been years since 
they could attend in-person Monsta X events so 
the opportunity is received gratefully. “If Covid 
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wasn’t a thing, I'd be holding hands with them 
as long as I could,” says 30-year-old Carolina 
from California after her meet with them. “We 
couldn’t get photos because we didn’t have long 
enough but we have the memories... I hope 
I don’t get Alzheimer’s.” Eye contact with 
Monsta X was the biggest thrill for many. 
“I could see it in their eyes, their love for us. 
I know they’ve waited so long to see Monbebe 
so it means so much for us and I’m pretty sure 
for them as well,” says 29-year-old Libby from 
Orange County. 

For these fans the release of The Dreaming is 
an important moment because, though they love 
all their music in all languages, this is another 
potential entry point for new English-speaking 
fans. There’s a certain thrill to hearing them 
sing in English, too. Priscilla, a 37-year-old fan 
from California, describes a meme in the fandom 
that boils down to: Monsta X Japanese albums 
say, ‘Hey, I think you’re cute,’ Korean albums 
say, ‘Hey, I wanna date’ and English albums 
say ‘Hey, I wanna hook up’. “I like the English 
albums,” Priscilla says coolly. “It’s more fun as a 
fan to hear them be adult men as opposed to the 
normal K-pop that skirts around it.” 


HAT Is “the dreaming”? We hear the 

question and response again and again 

over the three days. Monsta X are 
delighted to explain that it’s a reference to how 
they’ve been dreaming of seeing their fans again. 
A question they do not like to hear is “What are 
your goals?” It’s often asked of K-pop groups, 
both domestically and internationally, but is 
only relevant to Monsta X when they ask it of 
themselves. The group describe the bittersweet 
moment their absent member Shownu departed 
for military service. After Minhyuk shaved 
Shownu’s head, he left their house and saluted 
them for the last time from the opposite side 
of the street. “Being a man in Korea is a duty,” 
I.M says, as they all chime in that they know 
the fate is imminent for each of them as they’re 
reaching the age range of service. “Life is quite 
difficult and specifically Korean men’s duty 
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is to do military service for two years, so you 
have to organise. We have to work out: ‘What 
do I have to do before I go? What do I need 
to accomplish?” 

After the interview concludes and one of the 
dictaphones is switched off, Monsta X disperse 
to drink their iced coffee and prepare for 
some quick photographs for us. First the ever- 
thoughtful and serious I.M has a question of 
his own. “I think your job is very interesting 
because you’ve been following us around for 
two, three days,” he says, tentatively. “It’s kind of 
like exploring somebody’s undiscovered world. 
That’s your job — what's it like? You learn about 
us, how we do everything.” It is interesting to 
observe what’s going on for an individual or a 
group, beyond the stories you’re being told from 
different directions, I say. You can get a feel for 
their energy, how they’re moving through their 
world at that given time and why that might 
be. The others move off to line against the wall 
for photographs. 

“T’m just quite curious about your life and how 
you're feeling about this,” I.M says. There’s no 
time for a considered answer: “Your turn now,” 
Joohoney says. The photographer is preparing 
for the next shot. “Do you want a sad face or a 
smiley face?” I.M asks, presumably of the 
photographer but seemingly to everyone in the 
overcrowded room. @ 


KEEP IN TOUCH 
Covid restrictions 
have meant fans 
can only ‘meet’ 
Monsta X behind a 
plastic screen 
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G WITH Doja Cat in an Airbnb 
‘sal City, California, listening to a 
ver of ‘I Saw Her Standing There’ 
lishing off the toothsome lobster- 
rolls she made. She’s talking about 
x-boyfriend and puffing on her 
mipresent highlighter-coloured tobacco 
on’t crave many things other 
than this stupid thing. That’s pretty much 
it. Chocolate, sex, and vape”). All of a 
sudden, after about an hour of chatting 
about her last album and past relationships, 
she looks down at her Minnie Mouse- 
encased iPhone and excuses herself to go to 
the bathroom. 

For a few minutes, I’m standing in the 
kitchen, scribbling notes, cleaning up lobster 
meat, and trying to figure out the automatic 
rubbish bin, when she comes back and calls 
out, “My throat and nose are really fucked 
up.” Her managers (she has four, two of whom. 
have been hanging out in another room on 
the premises) scurry into the kitchen as if 
summoned by conch shell. 

“Is everything OK?” I ask. 

“Yeah, everything’s great,” she says. “I 
appreciate it. Really, I do.” And she disappears. 

We had planned to have dinner and hang 
out for a few hours at an Airbnb her team had 
rented for the occasion. (“They wanted me to 
be like, ‘This is the place I’m staying at, but 
I’m not staying here. It’s just an Airbnb. I didn’t 
want anyone in my house. No offence,” she 
says as she chops chives on a cutting board). 

Doja had confessed to being run ragged 
by her schedule. She played the Day N Vegas 
festival two nights before, then flew back to 
LA for her manager’s birthday party, arriving 
late and needing to do some shots to catch 
up. Today she’s wildly hungover, and we’d 
commiserated about being on our periods. 
(Later, on Zoom, I learn she had been running 
a high fever.) One of her managers mentions 
she’s taking Doja to the doctor before handing 
me a carton of artesian water. “Take this for 
the road,” she says. 


ss 


Doja would love to be in the studio making 
music, but she’s unable to do so because, 
“I’m doing all this other shit.” There are, in 
fact, mountains of that other shit now that 
Doja is on the precipice of superstardom. 

Doja spent years in relative obscurity, 
releasing a critically acclaimed yet 
widely ignored debut before blowing 
up during the early days of the 
pandemic with ‘Say So’, a flawless disco- 
inspired track off her second album, Hot 
Pink, that went viral on TikTok and became 
her first No. 1 hit. In June, Doja released the 
excellent Planet Her, a cavalcade of wall-to- 
wall bangers that vacillates seamlessly from 
sultry Afropop (‘Woman’) to polished Top 40 
jams (‘You Right’, ‘I Don’t Do Drugs’) to the 
R&B throwback ‘Need to Know’, which Doja 
tells me she wrote when she was drunk in 
the studio. In November, she received eight 
Grammy nominations, the second highest of 
any other artist for the year. 

She has all the markers of pop 
superstardom: the high-gloss music videos 
(she writes most of the treatments herself); 
the makeup line; the bevy of brand deals; 
the award-show appearances decked in 
Gaultier and Thom Browne; the calls from 
Vogue to do makeup and skin-care tutorials; 
the cadre of managers; the creative director 
and choreographer and videographer and 
other assorted team members. Even her two 
cats, Alex and Ray, have become famous, 
though not famous enough that they were 
allowed to play themselves in the music 
video for ‘Get Into It (Yuh)’, which features 
Doja’s cat being kidnapped by an evil alien 
overlord. (Doja’s team held a casting call 
to play her cat in the video; she decided to 
pick a “funny-looking one with really dirty, 
crazy eyes”.) 

One thing she says she could do without: 
being interviewed. Despite her bombastic, 
tantric-sex alien persona, those in her circle 
say she’s an introvert. In person, she is polite 
yet circumspect. When I first meet her, at 
a studio in North Hollywood, where she’s 
rehearsing a video for ‘Get Into It (Yuh)’, she 
leans in for a hug, but it’s the type of hug you 
get at your 10th-anniversary reunion from a 
college nemesis who is palpably disappointed 
you didn’t get fat. 

“Tt’s cool when it’s a hot guy asking you 
questions, or someone, like, you’re hooking up 
[with], who’s like, ‘So what was your favourite 
thing when you were in high school?’” she 
says. “[But] if you just want to chill out and 
just, like, fuckin’ vibe all day, and then you 
have to get out of bed to go somewhere and 
have people ask you questions that you’ve 
been asked, it’s a little exhausting.” 


DOJA CAT’S MANAGEMENT team offers two 
explanations for her success. The first is her 
undeniable technical gifts and staggering 
versatility as a rapper and vocalist. “You don’t 


see any rappers doing punk-rock songs like 
‘Bottom Bitch’. You don’t see them using Paul 
Anka as a sample,” says her manager Lydia 
Asrat. On a track like the breakup anthem 
‘Ain’t Shit’, for instance, Doja vacillates from 
a husky growl to anime-character falsetto 
in a manner of seconds; listening to her is 
like watching Robin Williams do stand-up in 
the 70s. She says she likes to imagine herself 
guesting as her own “alter ego” when she 
writes verses: “I think it turns songs into 
more like rides or experiences.” 

Ironically, her versatility is something of 
a point of contention among hip-hop fans, 
who obsess over whether she should be 
classified as a rapper or as a pop artist. She 
correctly views this as the type of argument 
“that children on Twitter like to have, but 
nobody in the real world really cares to 
talk about”. But such criticism also clearly 
wounds her. “Anyone who says that I’m not 
a rapper is in denial,” she says. “They don’t 
know what they’re talking about.” 

The second explanation for Doja’s success is 
her willingness to be wacky and unpredictable 
in an age of polished, hyper-image- 
focused pop stardom. (It’s hard to imagine, 
say, Doja’s collaborator and friend Ariana 
Grande sticking French fries up her nose and 
rapping about breastfeeding Old McDonald, 
as Doja did with her 2018 viral hit ‘Mooo!’.) 
On her Instagram Lives, she’ll twerk in beige 
cat ears, which she proclaims she bought 
“for sensual reasons”; on TikTok, she’ll make 
fun of gravelly voiced himbos and dance 
seductively in a Ron Weasley wig; and on 
Twitter, she’s the consummate shitposter, 
regularly posting tweets such as “peepee 
vagina” and “my ass is foul”. 

Then there are also the less innocuous 
social media posts, the ones that have got her 
in trouble throughout her career: the time she 
used homophobic slurs to describe rappers 
Earl Sweatshirt and Tyler, the Creator, for 
instance, or a leaked video from a room in 
Tinychat rumoured to be associated with 
white supremacists, in which Doja can be 
seen rolling around suggestively on a bed and 
saying the n-word, a controversy famously 
summarised by rapper N.O.R.E. as Doja being 
“in racial chat rooms showing feet”. (There is 
no evidence the other members of the chat- 
room were, in fact, white supremacists.) 
More recently, she lobbed insults at fans who 
lambasted her for attending Kendall Jenner’s 
birthday party during the pandemic, saying 
in a now-deleted tweet, “Shut the fuck up 
hag” to one who criticised her behaviour. 

These behaviours have given Doja a 
reputation for being Extremely Online, 
though that’s a characterisation she refutes: 
“| definitely was a kid of the internet,” she 
says, “and now I’ve backed away from 
it... Unless I’m lonely or alone, and then I go 
on Twitter and fucking fire off tweets for two 
hours straight.” 
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Doja likes to imagine herself guesting as her 
OY N ALTER EGO YHEN SHES RITES: 
“I chink it turns songs into more like rides” 


But the lack of filter has only partially 
translated in her recent work, which is more 
polished than her quirky online presence 
would suggest. “At first it was really easy 
to originally compare her to SoundCloud 
rappers, and it was like, ‘She raps. She must 
be like Nicki or she must be like Cardi,” 
says her manager Josh Kaplan. “I think she’s 
different. I’ve always seen her as more of a 
Lady Gaga type.” 

Doja’s team views her ability to project 
authenticity online as something of a 
competitive advantage. When most artists 
found themselves at a loss for what to do 
during the pandemic, Doja was constantly 
on Instagram Live, making music, asking 
Alexa to “play the sounds of Forest Whitaker 
taking a shit,” playing Fortnite, and 
announcing when she had the runs to 
her devoted fans. “She’s a master of the 
internet,” says Doja’s manager Gordan 
Dillard. “That’s one of the three to four 
things that put her above other artists during 
that pandemic... The artists who knew how to 
work the internet were the artists who won 
during that time frame.” 

Doja has won, her team insists, largely 
by being herself. But it’s unclear whether 
the edgelord who tells her fans to shut 
the fuck up on Twitter can necessarily be 
synonymous with the pop starlet firmly 
ensconced in the star-making machine. It’s 
also unclear at what cost Doja is willing to 
keep winning. 


o s tT 
PEOPLE IN 
Doja Cat’s 
immediate 
Cire] é 
don’t call 
her Doja. 
(Her stage 
name, a nod to both her love of felines 
and her love of weed, is a source of some 
consternation for her: she has tried a few 
times over the years to change it and was 
persuaded otherwise by a former manager. 
“My image was the pothead hippie girl, and 
I’m not that,” she says. “[SNL] made a joke 
the other day that Doja Cat sounds like a 
Pokémon. And, you know, it didn’t hurt my 
feelings, but it definitely hurt my feelings.”) 
They call her Amala, as in Amala Dlamini, 
her real name. 

The younger child of graphic designer 
Deborah Sawyer and South African actor 
and dancer Dumisani Dlamini, Doja moved 
to Rye, New York, to live with her mother’s 
mother, a Jewish architect and painter. 
(They were not particularly observant; 
Doja says she grew up eating lobster and 
celebrating Christmas.) 

Growing up, Doja had no interaction 
with her father, and though they have since 
connected on social media, she has never 
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met him in person. All she knew was what 
she remembers her mother telling her: 
that they’d met in New York while he was 
performing on Broadway, had had a brief 
relationship, that he was too busy traveling 
and touring to spend time with her and her 
brother. “I felt confused, a little bit,” she 
recalls. “It’s a little strange to see everybody 
else with their dad, and you didn’t even really 
have one.” 

Gabrielle Hames, one of Doja’s childhood 
best friends, says growing up without a father 
impacted Doja tremendously. “She would 
always think her dad was coming, and he 
didn’t come,” says Hames. “She’d say, ‘My 
dad is gonna come, he lives in Africa, he’s just 
performing, and he wouldn’t come.” 

When Doja was about eight, Deborah, 
who would later go by the Sanskrit name 
Ishwari, packed up the family and drove 
across the country to relocate to the Sai 
Anantam Ashram, a commune in the Santa 
Monica Mountains led by jazz legend Alice 
Coltrane. Deborah wanted to move to the 
mountains to get some peace and quiet, but 
this did not particularly jibe with Doja, who 
describes herself as a “hyper” kid. “It was 
very restraining,” she says of the ashram. “My 
brother liked it. He had a lot of friends. But I 
didn’t have many friends. For me, it was just 
like, ‘I can’t eat what I want to eat. I can’t 
really do kid stuff? Like, God forbid you don’t 
have a scarf on your shoulders.” 

The family eventually moved to Oak 
Park, an upper-middle-class suburb of 
Los Angeles, where Deborah befriended 
and started making jewellery with Hames’ 


white and Jewish, she says, and her brother 
used to make fun of her for not having Black 
friends. Haines remembers that Doja would 
constantly beg her to flat-iron her hair. 

According to Haines, Doja’s brother’s 
behavioural issues “took up a lot of space in 
that household”. “There may not have been 
space for [Doja’s] feelings,” Haines says. “She 
had other outlets and avenues and ways of 
trying to get attention, but she was a good 
kid, a sweet kid.” 

It was while Haines was babysitting Doja 
that she started rapping, posting verses on 
Haines’ MySpace. Doja had grown up with 
music. Her brother often played 50 Cent and 
Nas, her mum loved Erykah Badu and Earth, 
Wind, and Fire, and many afternoons at the 
ashram they’d participate in ecstatic-chanting 
services. “I knew that I could rap. That was 
the first thing I knew in my heart I could do,” 
she says. 

She did not feel the same way about 
singing, which still makes her self- 
conscious. Her aunt, a vocal coach, taught 
her breath control by having her sing in 
front of a candle without moving the flame, 
and she was able to successfully prepare 
for her audition to the same Los Angeles 
performing-arts high school her brother had 
attended (she sang ‘Part of Your World’ from 
The Little Mermaid). 

When she was 16, Doja dropped out of 
high school, which she has attributed to 
her struggles with ADHD. “It felt like I was 
stuck in one spot and everybody else was 
progressing constantly,” she says. She’s said 
this was a period of artistic awakening for 


“Anyone who says that ’m VOT" 
A RAPPERISTINDENULL. 
They don’t know what they're 


TILKING ABOUT” 


mother. Hames’ older sister, Alexis 
Haines, occasionally babysat for Doja and 
her brother. (The sisters would later be 
featured on the E! Reality TV series Pretty 
Wild, and Haines served one month in jail for 
her involvement in the Bling Ring celebrity- 
robbery scandal.) “We were a little bit more 
of the latchkey kids,” says Haines. “We had 
these hippie mums and were given probably 
more freedom than kids should have been.” 
Doja and her brother were one of the 
few, if not the only, mixed-race kids where 
they grew up. “I looked different. My hair 
was different,” she says. “People were very 
racist and very rude and unhinged and 
weird.” Most of her friends growing up were 


her, a time when she became obsessed with 
the sound of her voice layered on top of 
beats. But it also seems like a difficult time. “I 
definitely didn’t like to leave my room. I don’t 
know if I was agoraphobic, but I definitely 
thought that I was at the time,” she says. “It 
was very, very hard for me to go outside, but 
then there was a period where all I did was 
go outside to get the fuck out of the house 
and it didn’t matter where I was going,” she 
says. She smoked a lot of weed, scoured 
YouTube for beats, and posted songs she 
made, including ‘So High’, a wispy, Ambien- 
tripping dream-pop anthem that caught the 
attention of the man who would become her 
producer, Yeti Beats. 
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Today, Doja cringes when she listens to 
‘So High’ — “It’s some of the laziest lyrics I’ve 
ever written,” she says. But Beats heard the 
song and was “blown away” by her talent. 
“The recording wasn’t great, but this girl’s 
voice was so crazy,” he recalls. He started 
shuttling her to his studio in Echo Park to 
record, immediately recognising that the 
studio served as an oasis of sorts for Doja to 
escape from the turmoil at home. “I don’t 
know if she would want me saying this, but 
she was a shut-in,” he says. “The studio was a 
safe place for her. I had this feeling we’d met 
for a reason, and I tried my hardest to bring 
her to the studio every day and give her a 
place to feel creative and go.” 

Through Beats’ connections, Doja signed 
with Kemosabe Records, an imprint of RCA 
helmed by pop-music magnate Dr. Luke. 
In 2014, Kemosabe released her debut EP, 
Purrr!. ‘So High’ gave Doja her first taste of 
mainstream success, as well as her first taste 
of internet outrage when people criticised 
the Hindu imagery she’d used in the music 
video. At the time, she pointed out that 
she practised Hinduism as a child and was 
inspired by her time on the ashram, but in 
retrospect, she regrets the video. “If I knew 
not to do that, I probably wouldn’t have 
done it,” she says. “When something is so 
sacred to many people, I think it’s good to 
be more sensitive about it and just kind of 
back away.” 

Over the next few years, Doja was stuck 
in something of a creative limbo. Though 
she continued to tour and make music, she 
was smoking too much weed, she says, and 
was “very unhealthy and needed a break”. 
(She has since quit cannabis: “I don’t do any 
drugs. I just drink way too much,” she says.) 
“She stopped making music for a while. She 
was finding herself, and the label wasn’t 
paying much attention to her,” says Kaplan. 

It’s probably not a coincidence that this 
period coincided with Dr. Luke’s legal battle 
with Kesha, which became public shortly after 
Doja signed with Kemosabe. (A representative 
for Dr. Luke declined to comment on this 
topic.) Of all the controversies dogging 
Doja’s career, her association with a man 
Kesha accused in a lawsuit of drugging and 
raping her is perhaps the most notable. 
His resurgence — he was nominated for a 
Grammy in 2020 for his work on ‘Say So’, 
and received three more nominations last 
year, two of them for work on Planet Her 
— is unquestionably tied to Doja’s success. 
(Dr. Luke has denied Kesha’s allegations and 
sued her for defamation. Kesha dropped her 
lawsuit in 2016; Dr. Luke’s lawsuit is ongoing.) 

Doja has not publicly commented 
on her relationship with Dr. 
Luke, though she has tweeted 
appreciatively at fans defending her from 
criticism for working with him and liked 
tweets asserting she signed with him before 
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the Kesha allegations became public in early 
2014. (Instagram posts on Beats’ account 
appear to show Doja and Beats taking 
meetings with RCA in the spring of 2013.) 
Luke has writing credits on such hits as ‘Best 
Friend’, Saweetie’s female-empowerment 
anthem featuring Doja; Saweetie has said 
the songs she produced with Dr. Luke were 
part of her bundle deal with RCA, and she’s 
indicated she has no plans to work with him 
again in the future. 

I ask Doja whether she feels the same 
as Saweetie, i.e., if she will continue to 
work with him in the future. At first, she is 
reticent: “That’s not a question I feel really 
comfortable answering,” she says, then 
pauses. “I haven’t worked with him in a very 
long time,” she finally says. “A lot of those 
songs were...” She pauses again. “There’s shit 
that he’s credited for, where I’m like, ‘Hmm, 
I don’t know, I don’t know if you did anything 


on that.’ 


“Like what?” I ask. 

“It doesn’t matter,” she says. “The point 
is he’s gotten some credit for shit. And, 
you know, it’s whatever. I don’t think I 
need to work with him again. I don’t think 
I need to work with him in the future. I 
know that.” She pauses. “I think it was 
definitely nice of me to work with him,” 
she says, emitting a dry chuckle. (Reached 
for comment, a representative for Dr. Luke 
wrote that “Luke is very proud of Amala 
(Doja Cat) and the work they have done 
together,” and that Luke has “written a 
uniquely large amount of hits and career- 
defining songs, and continues to do so. As 
it is his daily work, his practice, as is the 
industry’s, is to receive publishing when he 
creates songs.”) 

A few weeks later, Doja sends a follow-up 
statement regarding her comments on Luke. 
“I wanted to clarify something that I had been 
thinking about since the interview,” she wrote 
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in an email sent through a representative. 
“When asked about Luke I may have said 
something that someone could interpret as 
me saying that he had taken credit on things 
he didn’t deserve to. I just want to be clear 
that I have no first-hand knowledge of that 
being the case and I don’t want to participate 
in the rumour mill. The credits on my music 
are accurate, and I don’t want to imply 
anything else.” 

She added that her previous comments 
were borne out of her “sensitivities in the past 
about certain people attributing my general 
success to the work of others — in particular, 
men.” She continued, “As a young woman I 
think it is always important to fight for the 
credit that we are all due, and that was the 
point I was trying to make there.” 


N 2018, right after 
releasing Amala, Doja Cat 
was frustrated. Her old 
manager at Roc Nation 
had quit, and her label 
had little idea what to do 
with her. Then, shortly 
before Doja was set to 
go on tour for Amala, producer Troy Noka 
sent her a sample of Wes Montgomery’s 
‘Polka Dots and Moonbeams’, asking her 


what got her label to take her seriously, she 
says it does not. “I knew that it was goofy. It’s 
very blatantly a joke. But I also wanted it to 
musically sound good to people, and it does.” 

The success of ‘Mooo!’ irrefutably proved 
that she was a marketable artist. “It was kind 
of an eye-opener,” says Beats. “We’d been 
working on ‘serious’ music, but people love 
who she is, so let’s lean into that more.” 

Hot Pink further cemented Doja’s status as 
a pop jack-of-all-trades. “I remember playing 
the album for the whole RCA team and they 
were like, ‘Oh, shit,” says Kaplan. “Everyone 
knew as soon as they heard it. People I’d met 
several times all of a sudden remembered 
my name.” The album inspired numerous 
trends on TikTok, especially during the early 
months of the pandemic; the sultry ‘Streets’, 
for instance, spawned TikTok’s Silhouette 
Challenge, in which users pose provocatively 
in a doorway bathed in a red filter. 

And then there’s ‘Say So’, a disco-pop-rap 
hybrid inspired by Nile Rodgers’ guitar work 
on ‘Good Times’. ‘Say So’ helped kick off a 
midpandemic resurgence of escapist, frothy 
disco pop and prompted the creation of a 
coquettish viral dance on TikTok (Doja later 
cast the creator, Haley Sharpe, in the video 
for the song). Doja says the song came from 
her “mumbling” the lyrics and the melody 


“Nobody cares you're upset 


ABOUT SOMETHING,” SHE 
says of social media. “It’s fun 


TOFUST BEA GOOFY GUY” 


to make a beat for his album. She had just 
got a cow costume in the mail to wear on 
her tour, and she used the sample to start 
writing ‘Mooo!’ on Instagram Live with 
fans. Then she shot the video, using her 
childhood bedroom to make an impromptu 
green screen. The result, showing her in a 
crop top eating a cheeseburger and dancing 
in front of bouncing anime breasts, is 
quintessential Doja: one part titillating, one 
part absurd, and a genuine example of her 
verbal virtuosity. 

‘Mooo!’ was not Doja’s only novelty song: 
she had also released ‘Nintendhoe’, the 
hook of which features Doja’s pornographic 
moaning (“We thought ‘Nintendhoe’ would 
be the thing that blew her up,” Asrat tells 
me), and she’d later release the laconic single 
‘Waffles Are Better Than Pancakes’ (featuring 
the hypnotic outro “Fuck pancakes/They taste 
like shit”). When I ask Doja if it bothers her 
that a novelty song about being a sexy cow is 


after she received the beat, noodling around 
on Logic in her room at her mum’s house. 
Dr. Luke is also credited on the track as a 
co-writer and the song’s sole producer, the 
latter credit under the pseudonym ‘Tyson 
Trax’. Those credits, one music-industry 
insider says, are basically single-handedly 
responsible for the resurgence of his career: 
he has since worked with DaBaby and the 
Kid LaRoi, as well as Saweetie. “He’s back to 
producing superstars again. And the only hit 
he had that year was ‘Say So’,” the industry 
insider says. 

Doja has developed something of a 
complicated relationship with this song for 
other reasons; one viral clip shows Doja 
rolling her eyes during a performance of 
the song. “It just became a very sad and 
repetitive and underwhelming thing for 
me,” she says of performing ‘Say So’ on 
Zoom during the pandemic. “[There] was 
a point where I was like, ‘God, I can’t wait 
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to perform this’; then all of a sudden I am 
performing one of my favourite songs off 
the album, but I’m not even able to do it 
for my fans in real life. So now there’s this 
negative connotation behind it, like, ‘Well, 
fuck, I can’t even live the dream that I had 
for ‘Say So’, really. ..So that kind of fucked 
me up a little bit.” 


HE PANDEMIC was 
a boon to Doja Cat’s 
career, but it also 
brought her a lot of 
unwanted attention: 
specifically, to her 
history of edgelord 
behaviour online. 
In 2018, for instance, after fans unearthed 
old tweets of her using the f-word, her initial 
response was to double down, tweeting, “I 
called a couple people faggots when I was in 
high school in 2015, does this mean I don’t 
deserve support? I’ve used faggot roughly like 
15,000 times in my life.” (She later deleted the 
tweet and issued a more polished apology.) 

To some extent, much of Doja’s older 
online behaviour can be attributed to a 
teenager’s tendency towards provocation. 
An old Facebook profile that appears to 
have been operated by Doja does reflect a 
predilection toward casual homophobia — 
“#gayassnigga” she hashtags one 2012 post 
mocking her brother for rapping along to 
Lil’ Kim — but mostly it’s just a repository of 
selfies and druggie memes and 8-bit-aesthetic 
Tumblr art; a portrait of a kid who’s just trying 
to find her shit out. 

But Doja’s edgelord tendencies have 
continued to resurface throughout her 
career. At the beginning of the pandemic, she 
went viral for appearing to undermine the 
seriousness of the virus, saying on Instagram 
Live, “Bitch, I’m not scared of a coronavirus 
or the motherfucking beer version of that 
shit. I’m gonna get corona and then I’m 
gonna get a Corona, ’cos I don’t give a fuck 
about corona, bitch. It’s a flu!” 

“That was just a way to lighten the 
mood,” she says when I ask about her Covid 
comments. “It wasn’t something to make light 
of, and I guess I didn’t see the immensity of it 
and how dangerous it’s been and devastating. 
I think it was me just being, like, a dumb 
fucking idiot on Live.” 

At the height of the Black Lives Matter 
movement, after the “racial chatrooms 
showing feet” controversy, people online 
became further incensed after finding one 
of Doja’s old SoundCloud tracks, 2015’s 
‘Dindu Nuffin’, a reference to a 4chan 
slur for Black victims of police brutality. 
“Unfortunately, what’s happening here isn’t 
that uncommon for Black people who grew 
up in predominantly white spaces,” writer 
Damon Young of The Root wrote about 
‘Dindu Nuffin’ and the Tinychat controversy. 


“Whiteness — particularly the cool and edgy 
white boys — is fetishised, and to assimilate, 
some flatten themselves into the Black kid 
who isn’t offended by slurs and can be just 
as edgy as they are.” When I ask about the 
controversies, she declines to get into it. “I’ve 
talked about this many times in the past, and 
I feel like all of that’s been pretty thoroughly 
explained, and I don’t need to talk about it 
any more,” she says. 

In a PR-approved statement from 2020, 
as well as a less-filtered Instagram Live, Doja 
admitted to spending a great deal of time in 
her youth in online chatrooms, but denied 
being “involved in any racist conversations” 
on Tinychat, calling anyone who referred 
to her online friends as white supremacists 
“fucking stupid”. She also says ‘Dindu Nuffin’ 
was her attempt to reclaim the term after 
having it thrown at her by white people in 
chatrooms. “I’m a Black woman,” she wrote 
in her statement. “Half of my family is Black 
from South Africa and I’m very proud of 
where I come from.” 

Many in Doja’s orbit say her inability to 
censor herself is one of the many things that 
makes her eminently relatable. “She'll just 
say crazy stuff,” says Noka. “If anyone wants 
to talk trash on that they can. But I’m sure in 
the dark they admire that.” When I ask Doja’s 
manager Dillard about her getting in trouble 
on social media, he frames it as road bumps 
on the path to superstardom: “When you’re 
dealing with a real artist, everyone makes 
mistakes. Everyone says things. I would be 
lying to you if I said there wasn’t nervousness 
[about her being online]. But Doja’s growing 
into an adult. She’s maturing. She’s a human 
being. And I can never be mad at her for 
being herself. She is who she is.” 

The idea that Doja Cat struggles with 
internalised racism has dogged her 
throughout her career. Nas referenced the 
controversy in his 2020 track ‘Ultra Black’, 
referring to himself as “unapologetically 
Black” and “the opposite of Doja Cat”. This 
seems like an egregious criticism to level 
against a woman who is biracial, and as a 
result has consistently been in the position 
of having to defend her Blackness to the rest 
of the world. At first, she denies that such 
criticism has much of an effect on her: “It 
didn’t hurt me. It was just like, ‘Oh, this 
sucks. This is no good.” But as she talks about 
it more, it’s clear that it has wounded her. 

“It’s just like, ‘This is a human being, a 
real human being with feelings,” she says. 
“{1] don’t think it had anything to do with 
me, to be honest. I think whatever [Nas] 
was talking about was something that other 
people kind of planted into his mind. [But] if 
you're able to reach that conclusion about me 
so confidently, there’s no point in ever talking 
about it... I’m also very nonconfrontational, 
and I don’t like the vibe of trying to prove 
myself to somebody that I don’t need to. I 
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don’t think I really need to respond to that 
without humour.” And indeed, she did: 
When she teased the misandrist ‘Ain’t Shit’ 
on Instagram in the summer of 2020, she 
initially introduced it as ‘N.A.S.’. 

This kind of flippancy serves a protective 
purpose. The idea that nothing matters 
and no one really cares has allowed Doja to 
thrive as a shitposter and helped her deflect 
criticism. “My formula for Twitter is to tweet 
something that has little to no meaning, or if 
you have something meaningful, to say it,” 
and then undercut it with a joke, she explains. 
“T think Idles is one of the best punk bands in 
the world. So I made that apparent. And the 
next tweet was, like, ‘boobs’ or something,” 
she says by way of an example. “[Honestly] 
I think it’s better to tweet the shitpost than 
it is to tweet anything that means anything, 
because who fucking cares? Nobody cares.” 

She’s talking about her social media 
strategy, but it’s hard not to think she’s talking 
about her public persona as well, which can 
best be summarised by one of the verses on 
‘Get Into It (Yuh)’, which plays on a loop she 
lip-syncs to as she rehearses the steps for the 
accompanying music video: “You just wanna 
party/You just want a lap dance/You just wanna 
pop up on these clowns like you're the Batman/ 
You just wanna ball out in designer with your 
best friends.” 

Doja feels there is an unfair conception of 
her as “a vapid rapper girl with boobs and 
ass, and I have no opinions. You see someone 
ona screen, and they’re putting on an act and 
doing a thing for a camera, and you're like, 
‘Oh, that’s how they are all the time.’ It’s a 
shallow way to think, that the person on the 
TV is nothing but a glob of pixels doing clown 
shit,” she tells me. 

Publicly, at least, she’s almost comically 
averse to espousing any preexisting set of 
politics or agenda. When I first meet her, 
she’s wearing a baggy sweater with the 
words “Leonard Peltier is innocent” on it, 
but says she doesn’t know who Leonard 
Peltier is and just likes the shirt because it’s 
Vivienne Westwood. (To be fair, I had to 
look this up, too: he’s an indigenous-rights 
activist incarcerated since 1977 on charges 
related to the deaths of two FBI agents killed 
in a protest siege. He’s always maintained his 
innocence.) Though she donated $100,000 
to the Justice for Breonna Taylor fund after 
the ‘Dindu Nuffin’ controversy, Doja doesn’t 
use social media to broadcast any specific 
political views. 

“I’ve never really been interested in 
politics,” she tells me on Zoom. “It just seems 
like a boring issue. My brain just doesn’t 
attach to that. I’m more of, I don’t know, 
a doodling kind of person. I like to doodle 
and dance and just get through my day.” Of 
President Biden’s performance during his 
first year in office, she feigns ignorance: “I 
don’t know. I know that he has a face and legs 


and arms and things like that, and he walks 
around with them.” 

To an extent, it’s novel, even refreshing, 
to talk to an artist who refuses to engage 
with substantive issues of any kind. But 
it’s also part and parcel of a general 
shitposter outlook, wherein the danger of 
participating in public displays of earnestness 
far outweighs any risks associated with 
cancellation. “What I’ve learned is, nobody 
cares. Nobody cares that you’re upset about 
something, unless you're, like, scary and you 
have a lot of power. No one gives a fuck that 
you’re upset about this casserole that you 
made,” she says of people being angry on 
social media. “It’s fun to just be a goofy guy.” 

Doja is similarly averse to opening up 
about her personal life. “I don’t like seeing 
people talking about their relationships and 
shit on Twitter. That’s fucking embarrassing, 
and it’s a dumb thing to do. You know, don’t 
put your personal business out there,” she 
says on Zoom during a follow-up interview, 
as her cat Alex scurries in the background. 
(Her Zoom handle at one point, for what it’s 
worth, is ‘Nicolas Cage’.) “I wouldn’t, like, 
announce that I’m single. I’d announce that 
I’m horny, but I wouldn’t announce that 
I’m single.” (For the record, she says she is, 
though her manager does mention in passing 
that Doja has a boyfriend who'd previously 
hated cats.) 

Doja says she approaches songwriting 
similarly to social media, where her emotions 
take a back seat. “I worry so much about how 
things sound that I think often the lyrics fall 
short,” she says. “I try not to think about 
myself too much. I more just think about 
the tonalities and my voice.” Of injecting 
her personal life into her music, she says: “I 
don’t like to just parade personal experiences 
through my music because everybody has 
something to say about me and they think 
they fucking know me. That kind of turns 
your life into this big, big Broadway show.” 

She does confirm, however, that half of 
Planet Her was written in Hawaii in February 
2019, when she was holidaying with Asrat 
and rebounding from a breakup (though 
she doesn’t specify whether the breakup 
in question was with her ex-boyfriend, 
the musician Jawny). The other half was 
produced in quarantine, reckoning with her 
explosive success. “We approach songwriting 
like it’s a time capsule of that moment of 
Doja’s life,” says Beats. 

Most of Planet Her makes Doja’s life sound 
really, really good. “‘Imagine’,” Beats says, 
is “representative of Doja’s journey, the 
dream come to reality”: “Imagine, imagine/ 
Put the studio in the mansion/Pull up in a new 
high fashion.” So is ‘Payday’, a jaunty tune 
resulting from a collab with Young Thug. 
When Doja croons in falsetto, “I just can’t 
believe I got what I wanted all my life,” you 
believe her. 
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Then there is ‘Alone’, one of Doja’s 
favourite songs on Planet Her. On its surface, 
‘Alone’ is a throwback R&B jam about a 
slovenly ingrate of an ex-lover. But the 
second verse alludes more explicitly to the 
pressures of success: “I ain’t wanna share 
my dreams when it involves you/Not the man 
I need,” she raps. “Started feelin’ like I failed 
my team/Missin’ gigs for you, bet you never 
felt like me.” She also alludes to her ex feeling 
resentful of her success and in turn behaving 
ungraciously toward her: “Spendin’ bands last 
week while your ass act cheap/Lonely at the top 
while your ass miles deep/Got me thinkin’ that 
you scared of yourself, not me.” 

‘Alone’ shows a glimpse of the flip side 
to achieving your dreams, the enormous 
weight of responsibility that comes with 
having people’s livelihoods rise and fall on 
your ability to successfully post premium- 


bottled-water sponcon. And it’s a song I think 
a lot about in October, when Doja writes 
some posts on Twitter that raise alarm bells 
for many of her fans. 

“I’m just tired and i don’t want to do 
anything. im not happy.:\ I’m done saying 
yes to motherfuckers cuz I cant even have a 
week to just chill. im never not working. im 
fucking tired,” she said in the posts. “[I] just 
keep agreeing to shit I dont wanna do in the 
future. its my own dumb ass fault. And then 
im too tired to put any effort into this shit. 
cuz im so run down from everything else.” As 
soon as they appeared on the internet, Doja 
deleted the tweets. 

When I ask Doja about the tweets, 
she seems almost embarrassed. “I really 
hesitated on posting that in the first place, 
because I don’t really need people feeling 
bad for me and shit ’cos I’m really fine,” 
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she says. “I just was, like, very fucking 
tired. There was a lot of shit going on, and 
I needed to vent a little bit. But obviously 
Twitter is not the best place to talk about 
that.” She later tweeted “i like pumkins” with 
a pumpkin emoji. 

“Going forward, I don’t want to post 
things like that because I don’t want people 
to feel worried or anything like that,” she 
says. “It feels dramatic. I don’t think it’s very 
beneficial.” Later that autumn, she will go 
on Instagram Live and echo the sentiments 
she’d shared with me in the kitchen of the 
Airbnb: that she missed making music, that 
she just wanted to be back in the studio. “I’m 
doing all of this shit that I don’t fucking want 
to do,” she said. “I don’t wanna take fucking 
pictures...I love fashion... 1 love to dress up... 
I feel pressured to do shit like that. I don’t 
fucking wanna do that.” 

After Doja cuts our lobster-roll dinner 
short, one of her managers sits with me 
outside the Airbnb to wait for my Uber. “Us, as 
management, it puts us in a tough position,” 
she says of Doja and other artists’ gruelling 
schedules. “Obviously, we want to bring 
everything to her and to all of our clients, and 
make their careers what they want them to 
be. But I don’t know if everybody gets into this 
business realising — you can make it, but you 
have to work twice as hard when you get on 
top, to stay on top. The grind at the beginning 
is just a different grind.” 


EXT YEAR THE 
grind will 
continue with 
Doja Cat’s first 
full-length 
tour. She’s 
also planning 
a yet-to-be- 
finalised cooking show, in the style of 
Action Bronson’s Vice series. She loves 
experimenting with recipes, making Wagyu 
sandwiches with Gruyére truffle cheese and 
fondue for dinner-party guests, attributing 
her love of cooking to an “insanely 
French” ex-boyfriend. “Amala loves to cook. 
You'd think she just wants to be a housewife,” 
says Asrat. “If Amala could stay at home and 
cook for a month, she would. That’s her in her 
element. But Doja can’t.” 

There are many things that Amala would 
like to do right now that Doja can’t. She’d like 
to travel, preferably to go back to Italy. She’d 
like to relax in the pool at her new house in 
Beverly Hills, which she recently moved into. 
She’d like to hang out with her cats. She’d like 
to sit in one of the bean bags she has in her 
living room and play Xbox. She’d like to go 
back to the studio and make music, which is 
the reason she started the grind to begin 
with. She’d just like to party. She’d just like a 
lap dance. She just wants to pop up on these 
clowns like she’s the Batman. @ 


SHOULDER TO 
SHOULDER 
Jon Savage 
(left) and 
Johnny Marr 
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In perfect 
HARMONY 


Post-punk friends, writer Jon 
Savage and guitarist and singer 
Johnny Marr meet to discuss 
their relationship, their enduring 
work ethic and the challenges 
facing young people today 
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SAY ITLOUD 
Marr in his 
Stockport 
studio 


ODAY HAS BEEN 
declared an 
Equals day. This 
wasn’t a call 
made by Rolling 
Stone, but by avid 
fans of the north 
London pop 
group and long- 
time close friends, 
author and music 
journalist Jon 
Savage and legendary guitarist and songwriter 
Johnny Marr. As we sit in Marr’s Stockport 
studio on a fiercely dreary Monday afternoon, 
the mood in the room is brimming with enough 
elation to clear the leaden skies as the pair share 
anecdotes while The Equals’ hit ‘Black Skin Blue 
Eyed Boys’ blares in the background. “I play this 
before I go on [stage],” Marr exclaims. “Can’t get 
away from it for 40 years.” 

Seeing Marr and Savage together it is easy to 
understand why their friendship has spanned 
decades. Their respective careers have seen both 
lauded as documentarians of youth culture and 
key cogs in the post-punk British music scene. 

After getting his start in music journalism 
at the peak of British punk in the mid-70s, 
Savage made his name covering many of the 
major punk acts of the era in Sounds magazine, 
before moving to Melody Maker and the newly 
founded The Face. His first book, the award- 
winning England’s Dreaming (published in 1991), 
is a meticulous history of punk rock in the UK, 
depicting a generation hungry for change (a 
new edition has recently been published 
through Faber & Faber featuring a foreword 
by Marr). Throughout his work, whether in the 
2007 book, Teenage, which documents youth 
culture through 1875-1945, or 1966, focusing 
on the cultural movements of that year, Savage 
looks deeply at the impact pop music and youth 
have had on our wider culture. 

Marr, on the other hand, is most well known 
as the man who inspired a thousand indie 
guitarists with his innovative guitar sound as 
a member of The Smiths. The band released 
four albums, including the critically acclaimed 
The Queen is Dead (1986), which ranked 113th 
on Rolling Stone’s 500 Greatest Albums of All 
Time. After The Smiths broke up in 1987, Marr 
went on to collaborate with numerous artists in 
the late 80s and 90s, including Electronic, The 
Pretenders and, in the early 00s, The Cribs. He 
is also a prolific session musician, working with 
Hans Zimmer on the score for the latest James 
Bond film, No Time To Die (2021). 

Marr and Savage grew close when the pair 
began to hang out at the former’s house which 
became a hub for Manchester’s music scene 
in the late 80s and early 90s. Savage, who 
was going through a difficult time, stayed at 
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Marr’s house for six months. “When people are 
friendly when you're having a bad time, you 
really remember that,” says Savage. He quickly 
became a part of the family, so much so that 
Marr’s kids gave him the nickname “goofy Jon”. 

The pair discovered that they shared similar 
tastes and outlooks on the world. “We both love 
pop music, obviously, but we also like talking 
about ideas and people,” says Savage. 

No matter the topic, Savage and Marr tussle 
with ideas and bounce off each other as you’d 
expect for two people who’ve spent decades 
learning from one another; so much so that 
they sometimes become one and the same. “If 
you need to interview Jon, talk to me, and if you 
need to interview me, talk to Jon,” Marr quips. 

Today, as they monkey around together on 
their photoshoot — Savage pulling faces at the 
camera in between discussing his haunted 
memories of doing PE at school, while Marr 
jokingly shows Savage how to stand (“so, 
obviously, like a band, you have to get in 
closer than you think, but that’s all right ’cos 
we’re besties, aren’t we?”) — their comradery 
is evident. In the run-up to Marr’s upcoming 
album, Fever Dreams Pts 1-4, Savage and Marr 
discuss their latest work, what made the late-80s 
music scene in Manchester so special, and why 
they think life is harder for young people today. 


MEETING, THE SMITHS, AND 
THE MANCHESTER SCENE 


JOHNNY MARR: We first met professionally, 
didn’t we, Jon? It would have been a Smiths 
article for... who was it for? 

JON SAVAGE: | actually checked when it 
was, I've got it here. It was actually for 
the Sunday Times, pre-Wapping, because 
| wouldn't work for them after that. The 


“We were a 
political band with 
a capital P, because 
we were about 
party politics. If 
you were in an 
alternative rock 
group, it wasa 
given that you 
were against the 
government” 


article is dated January 1984, and Johnny 
Marr speaks as well as Morrissey, which 

is a nice change. | must have met you at a 
London gig in very late 1983. 

We did a second interview, but it wasn’t like 
we kept in touch. Our paths would cross 
professionally and then we became friends 
in, I’d say, about 89-90, because of mutual 
associations with Pet Shop Boys. The band 
that I had with Neil Tennant and Chris Lowe, 
and Bernard Sumner [the alternative dance 
supergroup Electronic], we all had this extended 
circle. Those times were very much like that. 
[They were] very social, the kind of ravey, 
electronic, Hacienda [days]. We reconnected, 
Jon and I, through that project, at a time when 
there were a lot of social connections and 
creative connections being made. 

Yeah, it was a time of opening out. You had 
the oppressive Thatcher government. | 
came back to Manchester and, suddenly, 
walking down the street, it was kids in Day- 
Glo. It just felt so different. 

Manchester was the centre of the musical 
universe at that point. Wherever I went around 
the world, pretty much the first question, 
after “When are The Smiths gonna reform?” 
was “Why is Manchester the centre of the 
universe?” That’s when we became pretty tight, 
pretty quick, and you started spending a lot of 
time in my house. My house was quite an HQ in 
Manchester, wasn’t it, would you say? 

It was. Owen Morris was there, who 
produced early Oasis. And who else? 
[Happy Mondays percussionist] Bez was 
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around quite a bit, wasn’t he, and the [Happy] 
TOGETHER AS 
Mondays’ scene was there and a lot of the ONE Marr and 
common movers. My house was a creative hub, Savage have 
which was fantastic creatively — wasn’t so good, shared a close 
family-wise, later on. bond for more 
| remember sitting with Edwyn Collins [lead than oobzate 
singer in 80s post-punk band Orange Juice] 
in 1984 and we played ‘Jeane’, which was 
the B side of ‘This Charming Man’. In the 
middle of it, Johnny goes [vocalises] twang, 
and we got really excited. Just that twang. It 
changed everything. 
That was a good twang, Jon. I’m glad someone 
was listening. 
It was a great twang. It was the twang that 
reverberated through the years. | must have 
seen you loads of times. | remember seeing 
you at the Palladium. 
We were a bit of a mental band at that point. In 
a good way. Some people who weren’t around 
at the time probably don’t realise that The 
Smiths were very heavy. 
So many thought it was just flowers and 
‘William’ and ‘Heaven Knows I'm Miserable 
Now’. 
We were a political band, with a very, very big 
capital P, because we were about party politics, 
but we were also about personal politics as well, 
the politics of the individual. The times that we 
came out of, The Smiths, I’m very pleased to say 
if you were in an alternative rock group, it was a 
given that you were against the government. We 
came out of this period with people like New 
Order, Echo and the Bunnymen, and Depeche 
Mode. When we hit America, all these British 
bands... I always say we liberated the straight 
guy, and I was quite proud of that. But The 
Smiths had a bigger agenda 
And also just simply music. If you look at 
any of the repeats of Top of the Pops in 
1984, there's all the guys with big padded 
shoulders and, most notably, the jackets 
halfway up their arm, and suddenly on come 
The Smiths and they're really intense, and 
they sound completely different. That’s 
where you start getting into all the other 
things, like the politics. You get intrigued 
by that, but as always with pop music, it’s 
the sound, something grabs you and there's 
maybe a stray lyric you hear that snags you. 


STAYING IN TUNE 


When we get together, we sort of swap notes 
about electronic music. You really liked 
Frank Ocean and turned me onto Frank 
Ocean. Whether I like it or not, I’m always 
involved in guitar music. Neither of us is 
slavishly chasing the new — that would be 
somewhat tragic — but it just so happens that 
we happen to come across new stuff. It is a 
fact that certain aspects of the 80s’ aesthetic 
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and sound have been appropriated by 

modern guitar bands these days and I think 

it’s been done very well because it doesn’t 
seem to me to be particularly nostalgic. I 

think partly because that in technology, 

in the 80s, the idea was to be futuristic. 
Futuristic is always quite handy. 

It's always a good idea in pop music. 

I love the band Sorry. They’re interesting 
enough; female and male. [And the group] Goat 
Girl: the clue is in the title. 

There’s a whole raft of people my age 
saying, “It’s not like it was in the old days.” 
Well, who cares what you think! I’m always 
interested in working with younger people 
because they have a completely different 
experience than we do. | know what I think. 

I know it so well | almost get bored with it, 
so it's interesting to hear what other people 
think, what the younger people think, 
people with different experiences. That's 
the way to grow anyway. It’s also about 
being empathetic. 

And, also, alternative music — which | still 
believe in, and the reason why is because 
I don’t like the mainstream — should reflect 
exactly what is going on. 

Well, absolutely. And don’t talk to me 
about... can I be a quick bitch or shall | 
forego it? When three Christmas singles 

are Ed Sheeran, Elton John and Adele, you 
might as well just give up. | still have the 
rock critic in me and it says: “Just do one.” 

I think the changes in so many things, say gender 
politics, are entirely down to this generation. 
So our generation were of course affected, 
but in the 80s, we were more concerned with 
national politics. There was all the strikes, there 
was a privatisation, there was unemployment. 
Whereas this generation of people now in their 
teens and 20s and early 30s, quite rightly, it’s 
more to do with global concerns, corporate 
concerns, also the concern of the individual. 

I think it’s very hard for young people now 

for two main reasons. Number one is just the 
amount of information available. There's so 
much out there, you can find out anything. 
It’s so niche, it’s so broken up. It’s very 
difficult to get people together in the same 
way. But also you've got climate change. 
That's the biggie. That's behind everything 
that’s happening now, including Brexit. 

For my generation, certainly for my 
background, we were the first generation of 
school leavers who were told in very alarming 
and big headlines, the first million unemployed. 
Now, that is a really depressing message because 
it basically says “Scrapheap, scrapheap, 
scrapheap, you are not worthy.” As a parent, 
one of the things that I saw throughout the early 
00s into the present day is that ... what has got 
worse for young people now is the invisible 


hand of capitalism that comes down from the 
skies and at every opportunity reaches into a 
child’s pocket. I may be being naive, but I don’t 
remember it being quite that fucking cynical 
when I was young. 


GOING SOLO, AND MARR’S 
NEW ALBUM 


I really liked the fact that you went solo. 

I think that’s incredibly important. After 
being a fantastically skilled guitarist, 
arranger, producer for so many years, to 
suddenly make the step into becoming a 
singer, and working out how to become a 
singer, what your pitch was. I saw all that 
happening. | do regard this album [Fever 


“What has got 
worse for young 
people now is the 
invisible hand of 
capitalism that 
comes down 
from the skies 
and at every 
opportunity 
reaches intoa 
child’s pocket” 


Dreams Pts 1-4] as the culmination of it. 
Carry on, Jon. 

What I noticed in a lot of songs is they have 
euphoric breakouts, so suddenly, you go 
into a very up vocal phrase. 

Well, ‘Night and Day’, for example, on the face 
of it, is a pop single. It does sound a bit like 
something I could have done with Electronic 
or Pet Shop Boys, but [the lyrics] “just wanna 
breathe in the hotspots”, | was singing about 
Black Lives Matter. I like smuggling in something 
serious if you're listening hard enough. 
‘Receiver’ has got another euphoric 
breakout. That’s another good one. It’s very 
you because there's a lyric, which is “I’m a 
freak for the impossible”. 

On a lot of songs, if it’s getting quite heavy, I 
tend to try and let the listener know that I think 
I’m a bit... I make fun of myself, so I do often 
refer to myself as being confused. 

Yeah, but you also like the idea of the freak? 
I always identify with the freak. When I see a 
young person in extreme clothes, particularly a 
young woman, I just think, ‘The freaks are still 
alive’ The English or the British do freaky very 
well, after the Japanese. Americans can do it, 
but it stands out more to me. Freaks are really 
important because they scare the establishment. 


ON BOND AND THE FUTURE 


Did the experience of working with Hans 
Zimmer on the Bond theme and Inception 
change your writing at all? | noticed a bit of 
cinematic production. 

Yeah, I'd say that working with Hans has brought 
that in. It’s made me double down on some things 
because I didn’t realise until I was told that guitars 
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in films were a no-no for a few decades because of 
some atrocities that were committed in the 80s. 
Inception changed that. It was such a big movie 
— after that, [in] so many television adverts you 
would hear my riff and Hans’s horns. Also, because 
Iused a 12-string guitar on all of the [scores], it’s got 
me back to playing the 12-string. 

But also, how great was it to do the Bond riff 
on the guitar? 

That really was a highlight [laughs]. When I did 
it, I went and phoned my mum, “Guess what 
I’ve just done, Mum!” 

We do share an idea of not wanting to rest 
on any laurels. I’m trying to always look 
forward. | don’t get trapped in the past. I’m 
always thinking: ‘What's happening now?’ 
And: ‘What's happening next?’ 

We talk a lot about our work and neither of us 
have ever had a conversation about slowing down. 
No, I’m gonna work till | drop. 

We both want to continue doing what we do. 
We're both aware of how fortunate we are to 
do what we do. I’ll say it for the both of us: we 
put the fucking hours in. Whenever I finish an 
album, I say to John, “Next time, I’m going to do 
it different,” and he says, “No, you’re not, dear.” 
It has to be that way. When he finishes a book, 
he says, “Next time, I’m going to do it a different 
way,” and I say, “No, you’re not.” I think we both 
want to keep doing what we’re doing because... 
...because you do get better at it. The whole 
idea is you keep on growing, particularly 
much more so with a pop musician, there's 

a temptation to think, ‘Oh, well, | made it, I'll 
stay there.’ But that’s not the way it works. 

I didn’t like touring in The Smiths. Pretty 
much because it was The Smiths. I came to like 
touring quite late in my life. Now I absolutely 
love it. The immediate future is more touring 
for me next year with Blondie and The Killers 
and my own stuff. Because I learned to love it 
later on my career, I’ve still got... 

You've still got the hunger. @ 


JOHNNY MARR’S DOUBLE ALBUM FEVER DREAMS 
PTS 1-4 IS RELEASED ON 25 FEBRUARY 
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KEEPON 


KEEPING ON 
Neither Savage 
nor Marr has 
any plans to 
slow down 
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For what would have been David 
Bowie’s 75th birthday, we follow 
the Thin White Duke’s lyrics 
through the German capital he 
once called home, discovering a 
world of bright lights, late nights, 
intrigue, politics and music 


WORDS MATT CHARLTON 


Y FLIGHT eases me into Brandenburg 
Airport. I have spent the two hours 
in the air listening to the three 
albums that make up Bowie’s Berlin 
Trilogy: Low, Heroes and Lodger, 
most of which was written in what 
was then a capitalist island floating in 
a Soviet sea. This is an airport which 
Bowie — who would have been 75 on 
8 January — would not have known 
when he moved to Berlin from Los Angeles, 
skeletal and shattered, in 1976. The East and 
West airports have only recently closed, 
their much-delayed successor finally sealing 
reunification more than 30 years after The Wall 
fell, an event in which, arguably, Bowie had a 
large part to play. 

Bowie and Berlin were well matched. He 
absorbed and reflected its darkness and 
angularity and, in turn, it rehabilitated his 
creative drive and artistic hunger. 

Whether you are here for a few days or 
“starting a new career in a new town”, as 
Bowie sang, you can immerse yourself in the 
musicality and culture which attracted this 
‘London boy’ to Berlin and inspired the artists 
who followed in his wake. 


“stumble into town, just like a sacred 
cow/ visions of swastikas in my head, 
plans for everyone” 

‘China Girl’, Let's Dance, 1983 


“Berlin was a strange, singular place,” Bowie 
once recalled. It still is. Winter suits the spirit 
of this city: moody, oppressive, yet enticing. 

I watch the snow settling on the landmark 
Oberbaum Bridge from the tenth floor of 
Berlin’s music-themed hotel, the nhow. This 
high-end establishment, which lends guitars 
as part of its room service, makes the most of 
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LOOKING BACK (Right) Bowie’s former flat is marked with a memorial plaque; (Below) Six sections of the 
Berlin Wall have been relocated to the front of the train station in Potsdamer Platz 


Berlin’s historic relationship with music. As well 
as lift music that spans different genres, it’s even 
home to an in-house recording studio which is 
often utilised by Universal Music next door. 

Bowie arrived in Berlin in his Mercedes-Benz, 
drawn to the city by its offer of isolation and 
anonymity. To this day, Berliners aren’t easily 
impressed, and being Aladdin Sane wasn’t going 
to cut it in a town of oddballs. The city was 
geopolitically unique: West Germans were able 
to escape conscription here, and as closing times 
had been abolished by occupying forces in 1949, 
the clubs and bars had no curfew (still the case 
now, Covid-permitting). It was a perfect recipe 
for outcasts and squatters. 

Bowie brought Iggy Pop with him and helped 
get his friend’s career back on form. Iggy’s first 
Berlin LP, The Idiot, contains ‘China Girl’ — later 
translated into a super-hit by Bowie and Nile 
Rodgers — and opener ‘Sister Midnight’, which 
was reinterpreted as ‘Red Money’, the final 
track of Bowie’s Berlin Trilogy. For a while, they 
were flatmates in Bowie’s spacious apartment at 
Hauptstrasse 155 in the anonymous Schéneberg 
district, which fans still visit in silent reverence 
following Bowie’s death in January 2016. 


“Had to get the train / from 
Potsdamer Platz” 
‘Where Are We Now?’, The Next Day, 2013 


Potsdamer Platz, now one of Berlin’s major 
railway interchanges, once sat on the Death 
Strip, the lethal piece of land sandwiched 
between two insurmountable walls separating 
East and West Berlin. Overlooked by East 
German border guards, it was festooned with 
trip wires, floodlights and landmines to deter 
escapees from the East. As Westerners, however, 
particularly with Allied passports, Bowie and 
Iggy were able to take day trips into East Berlin, 
passing through the infamous Checkpoint 
Charlie or by train through the Palace of Tears. 
Once in the Mitte district, they were regular 
attendees at Brecht’s Berliner Ensemble theatre 
and would then go next door to the exclusive 
Ganymed restaurant, where political deals were 
done between the bureaucratic bigwigs of the 
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German Democratic Republic (GDR), and where 
Bowie’s Western currency would buy him a 

filet mignon for a dollar. Now a sophisticated 
French brasserie, the duck option costs 

slightly more, but the walls teem with history. 
They’ve removed all the listening devices now 
(hopefully), and the management are happy to 
regale you with a few tales. 

When I visit the Stasi Museum in the 
Lichtenberg district, I am told that, although 
Bowie’s music was frowned upon as ‘antisocial’— 
his music and imagery seeping into the Eastern 
Bloc, promoting individuality and representing 
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“Western decadence’ — there was no file on him. 
This is surprising given the cultural threat he 
posed, and how the ultra-paranoid East German 
Secret Police’s (Stasi) archives contain 69 miles 
of files in total... At one point there was one Stasi 
informant for every 6.5 citizens. 


‘Heroes’, Heroes, 1977 


MEISTERSAAL 


Look at the artwork for Iggy Pop’s The Idiot and 
Bowie’s Heroes and you will notice both men 
striking awkward, jagged poses. These were 

a tribute to Bowie’s obsession with German 
Expressionism, particularly the Die Briicke 
group of artists. 

Sitting on the outskirts of the city, the 
Brticke-Museum is nestled among trees and 
lakes. “The Heroes cover is heavily influenced 
by the painting Roquairol by Erich Heckel, 
which David Bowie saw at the Briicke-Museum,” 
curator Lisa Marei Schmidt tells me. The 
artwork’s sense of alienation and subversion of 
form spoke to Bowie’s artistic sensibilities. 

But it is a work painted by fellow Die 
Briicke member Otto Mueller on the Western 
Front in the First World War which dispels a 


NEVER FORGET (Clockwise 
from left) Bowie 
namechecked Potsdamer 
Platz in ‘Where Are We Now?’; 
Bowie's hologram in the 
window of Hansa Studios; 
Berlin has not forgotten Bowie 


rock ’n’ roll myth. In the 
eponymous song from 
the album, Bowie makes 
arare direct reference 

to Berlin. The story goes 
that, lost for lyrical ideas, 
Bowie was gazing out of 
the studio window when 
he witnessed his producer, 
Tony Visconti, kissing 
‘Heroes’ backing singer, 
Antonia Maass. The most 
likely influence, however, 
is Pair of Lovers Between 
Garden Walls, one of Bowie’s favourite Briicke 
group paintings. The strong imagery of this 
piece stayed with him, and he peppered this 
with his own contemporary observations — 
armed GDR border guards with a direct view 
from their watchtower into Hansa Studios, 
where Bowie was recording. It became the 
song’s most seminal moment. 

Back in central Berlin, you could almost 
walk straight past Hansa Studios, were it not 
for an eye-catching hologram of an older 
Bowie in one of the front windows. A sign 
advises against popping in to ask for a tour, 
directing fans instead to Berlin Music Tours, 
where Thilo Schmied arranges visits to the 
working studios, as well as Bowie Bus Tours 
and Bowie Berlin Walks. 


q a 

Where Are We Now?’, The Next Day, 2013 
The Dschungel — or Jungle — was the nightspot 
during Bowie’s time in the city. It was Berlin’s 
version of New York’s famous Studio 54. As it’s 
long since closed (though there is a bar of the 
same name in Kreuzberg), from its old site on 
Niirnberger Strasse, head north to a different 
kind of jungle. 

The quirky yet luxurious 25hours Hotel Bikini 
Berlin overlooks the monkey enclosure of the 
world-famous Zoologischer Garten Berlin, and 
sits next to the train station of the same name, 
known locally as Bahnhof Zoo. Christiane F. 
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BOWIE’S BERLIN 


— Wir Kinder vom Bahnhof Zoo is also the title 

of a bleak, gritty, 1981 film for which Bowie 
provided the soundtrack, largely made up of his 
Berlin Trilogy music. A short walk from here is 
KaDeWe, a chic department store, where Bowie 
did his grocery shopping in what is, basically, 
Germany’s version of Harrods Food Hall. There 
are cheaper places to procure a litre of milk. 


my 

DJ, Lodger, 1979 

Strangely, Bowie moved to Berlin to escape 
the drug culture of LA, but it’s difficult to 
behave like a saint in this city. Apart from 
the Dschungel, his regular evening haunts 
included punk club S036, gay club Neues 
Ufer and numerous drag and cabaret clubs 
(KitKatClub — inspired by the club of the same 
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RESTAURANT 


Fans Dax 


C/// HAE | WAAR MX SS 


PUB CRAWL A favourite haunt of Bowie's, Paris Bar was the site of a Rolling Stone interview that resulted in the 


star being so inebriated he was unable to walk 


name from the musical Cabaret — is the best 
modern-day iteration of this). He also hung 
out at Paris Bar, Charlottenburg, where he 
gave interviews to journalists, including an 
infamous one with Rolling Stone, when he 
ended up so drunk that he crawled out of the 
bar. It still does an amazing steak frites, his 
favourite, and the alcohol selection remains 
comfortingly overwhelming. 

The Thin White Duke vacated his apartment 
in 1978 and the majority of Lodger was recorded 
in Montreux and mixed in New York, where 
he settled permanently. Bowie never forgot 
his time in the German capital, however, as 
demonstrated with the reference-heavy ‘Where 
Are We Now?’, the lead single from The Next 
Day, his penultimate studio album. 

It was on a return visit eight years after Bowie 


left Berlin that saw him make his most profound 
mark on the city. In 1987, as thousands of 
Westerners flocked to see his Glass Spider tour in 
front of the then derelict Reichstag, a quarter of 
the speakers were turned towards East Berlin. 

Sporting a coiffed mullet and draped in a scarlet 
suit, Bowie proclaimed, “The band sends our best 
wishes to all of our friends who are on the other 
side of The Wall.” A cheer was clearly audible 
from the other side of the Death Strip. As the 
border guards looked on, the East Berlin crowd 
spontaneously chanted, “The Wall must fall!” 

On Il January, 2016, the German Foreign 
Office tweeted, “Goodbye, David Bowie. You 
are now among Heroes. Thank you for helping 
to bring down The Wall.” Bowie’s influence on 
this freak city continues to reverberate 
through every beautiful, hard-bitten corner. @ 
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She put 
some moves 
on us 


The London born model- 
actor-singer speaks with 
Rolling Stone UK ahead of her 
biggest year yet: the release of 
her debut album and a 
starring role in the fiercely 
anticipated TV adaptation of 
Daisy Jones & the Six 
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UKI WATERHOUSE WAS Kate Moss for younger 
millennials. When talking about British fashion 
of the past decade, her name sits comfortably 
alongside JW Anderson, Simone Rocha, Topshop, 
streetwear and Cara Delevingne. She was barely out 
of her teens before she was sought out for Burberry 
campaigns and the covers of Vogue, Elle and Tatler. 

A segue into acting came with a role as a hot 
nightmare in Love, Rosie (2014). “I’d never been 
on a movie set before and I got to play this bitchy, 
horrible girl,” she laughs, as she speaks from her 
pristine London home in December 2021. 

Over the past six years, she’s had a cameo 
in the Absolutely Fabulous movie, worked 
alongside Hari Nef, Abra and Odessa Young in 
Assassination Nation and bagged the lead role in 
a handful of projects. 

It’s fair to say, then, that music is not the 
first thing you associate with Waterhouse. 
Her credentials mean that as a new indie pop 
artist she faces anything from wariness to 
snobbishness. Back in 2016, she released her 
first single, ‘Brutally’, a simple acoustic guitar 
and piano track about heartbreak. It never led 
to a larger release. Curiously, since then, she’s 
uploaded no more than a single song most years. 

Speaking to Rolling Stone UK the month before 
her 30" birthday, she explains why she’s finally 
ready to release a body of work she’s spent her 
twenties working on. 

We also speak about the playfulness that 
characterised London’s fashion scene in the 
early 2010s, as well as the industry’s darker side, 
her romantic relationships, debut album, I Can’t 
Let Go, and her biggest role yet as Karen Sirko 


SUKI WATERHOUSE 


in the upcoming fictional, biopic-style series, 
Daisy Jones & the Six. When we begin talking, 
Waterhouse recalls drinking to calm her nerves 
ahead of performing her new songs at The Social 
in London, where these photographs were taken. 


As Brits we're very critical and historically so 
are the British cultural industries, so it's no 
wonder you were nervous about your first 
show in London. 

The critics are so tough. Oh my God. They drive 
me nuts. I first put out ‘Brutally’ and to me it 
was the greatest thing ever. I put out the song 
completely DIY, [with] no people helping me. I 
think the song got, like, eight million streams. 
And it was so encouraging and kind of amazing. 
And the British press are like: failed popstar, not 
top 200. And then that’s just the line for years. 
You haven't released much music since then. 
Why is that? 

I started writing in a depression that I went into 
at about 23. I was just incredibly alone at that 
moment. ‘Brutally’, in particular, came out of 
an incredibly toxic public breakup. I made it 
in my room, recorded it — it’s all acoustic, not 
a lot of production at all. But since then I’ve 
basically been working on this album for the 
past seven years. Only now am | at the point of 
being ready to put it out. It’s a mixture of having 
the courage to do so, being able to be vulnerable 
enough to share what I’ve written and, also: 
am I in a strong enough place to deal with the 
comfortability of something this confessional? 
It’s more about being ready and it’s taken me a 
long time to be ready. 


The album I called I Can’t Let Go, because I was 

struggling with wondering if the ways that I was 
using to fill voids... wondering, ‘Will I ever be 
able to quench this thirst that I have for fucking 
up my life?’ That is the amazing thing with 
completing something. When you share your 
art, that’s such an incredibly healing process. 
It’s making me think of Adele’s 30 and what 
she told Rolling Stone about having her 
astrological ‘Saturn return’ during her divorce 
and writing about that. It’s a similar situation of 
reflecting on that young adult part of your life 
and it being internally difficult but healing. Do 
you relate to that — and furthermore, do you 
follow astrology? 
Yeah, it’s actually taken me quite a long time 
to release a lot of shame around being really 
young and growing up somewhat publicly. That 
breakup was the first one that was so public and 
with someone older and it was very toxic and I 
was suddenly young and just reading the most 
hateful things about myself. 

It’s kind of like your [Freudian] id: everyone’s 
self-critical, obviously. But then you find these 
places that are more critical of you than even 
you could fucking dream up and you're like, 
‘Oh my God. You’ve got people for years asking 
you to disappear and it’s a fucking crazy thing. 
I’ve finally gotten to a place where I’m like, 
it doesn’t mean that I can’t slip. I’m human. 
Being older now, I can kind of understand the 
psychology of why some people will just have 
that reaction to you. 

But I had to delete all my astrology apps 
because I was away the year before last filming 
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LABOUR OF LOVE 
Waterhouse's debut 
album, | Can't Let 
Go, is the product of 
seven years’ work 


HERE COME THE 
GIRLS Waterhouse 
with two members 
of her live band 


[Seance, 2021] and it was fucking freezing there 
and a very isolating experience. And I just 
obsessed over the astrology apps and would call 
my boyfriend [Robert Pattinson], breaking down 
about something I'd read. I was turning into a 
completely crazy person. You must delete them. 
Nothing came true. The Pattern [an astrology 
app] is particularly misleading. 

Yes, modern astrology’s individualism was 
really shown up when we got involved in a 
global pandemic with a grander narrative 

for us all. | also find The Pattern particularly 
addictive and scaremongering. 

It’s way too personal. My dad sent this really 
detailed article to the family WhatsApp about 
how astrology is linked to narcissism and if you 
are highly intelligent then you don’t believe 
it. Me and my three sisters were all attacking 
him back, like, “Shut up, Dad, you dunno what 
you're talking about.” 

You were first approached to be a model in 

a London clothes shop. Do you remember 

what happened on that day? It was such a 
phenomenon for suburban teen girls in London 
ona day out. “I'll go to Oxford Street Topshop 
and I’m gonna dress really nicely. Maybe I'll be 
model-scouted...” 
Maybe in a bowler hat. 
Or one of those tight 
headbands. 

And it was Henry 
Holland tights... do 
you remember Henry 
Holland tights with 
little holes in? There 
are a lot of horrendous 
photos of me in that 
kind of gear around 
that point. I got scouted and I went to IMG when I 
was 15 or something. Basically, what I remember 
of that time is doing a lot of clouding the fact that 
I wasn’t tall whatsoever. I was always in these 
Jeffrey Campbell giant platforms — I remember 
the import fees were crazy for those — they were 
the only ones I could find that big and I’d wear 
massive trousers over them. I remember going 
into the agency and always hiding. They always 
wanted me to not wear these weird, baggy 
clothes. And they’d constantly try to put me in 
a pair of tights and a little skirt. 

I was never actually a model-looking person, 
which was always quite difficult. I’d constantly 
[get] sat down and told that I was too big or 
whatever. I definitely remember sobbing at 
a table full of adults at 16 the first time that 
happened. But I got quite hardened to it and 
I was probably quite unhealthy through those 
years, but I managed to always be able to look at 
the agency when I was young and be like: “You 
guys are all losers.” So, it’s cool. 

If your modelling career happened 
randomly and serendipitously, rather than 
you actively wanting to do it, it possibly 
made coping easier. 


“I was completely 
and utterly destroyed 
by modelling 
and entered into 
depression” 
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Well, yes. I was quite badly behaved. I got fired 
from a few agencies, actually. I remember one said, 
“My friend heard you walking down Old Street 
slagging us off.” My parents were not involved 
whatsoever. They were like: “I dunno what you’re 
doing,” just upset that I wasn’t going to college. 

But you look back and there were so many 
sketchy things that would happen. I remember 
they used to get you to bring cash. So you’d do 
a London Fashion Week show or something and 
then — and this is completely wrong in every way 
— they’d say: “Meet so-and-so backstage, he’ll 
give you 200 quid in cash, then you’ve gotta take 
the bus to Old Street, give us the cash.” And then 
you would never see it again. 

And they’d say: “This has gone into your kitty” 
— which is the money that they charge you every 
month for having a book and buying magazines 
and printing stuff off. You try and challenge them 
and you basically couldn’t — you just wouldn’t 
work or you'd be fired.” 
It was such a cultural moment. Everyone knew 
about all our big British models at the tail end 
of Kate Moss's reign, even if you weren't that 
into fashion. It was tied to London’s creative 
scene and indie music and amassed into one 
British millennial 
experience. 
It was an amazing time. 
That has really gone 
from whatever’s going 
on now. There’s not 
much of a hedonistic, 
wild nature to it. You 
could tell the girls had 
interesting fun and it 
was all about having a 
fucking good time. You 
could be a little bit rough around the edges. It 
was glamorous in quite an unglamorous way. 
That whole Christopher Bailey [then fashion 
designer at Burberry] time was just brilliant. I 
remember lots of hotel rooms at Claridge’s and 
everyone would have the whole floor booked 
out and it would be a fucking riot. 
It was followed by Instagram and influencing 
taking hold of modelling and a sanitisation of 
certain practices. 
Not to say that there’s not loads of positive 
things that have come out of that change, but 
it was very much about personality, and I 
think now it’s, literally, how many followers 
you’ve got. 
What did you want to do around that age 
before you were roped into modelling? 
I was part of this theatre group run by these two 
really cool women who lived in Hammersmith. 
I would also spend four or five hours a week at 
Shepherd’s Bush studios doing pop-star classes. 
I very much just wanted to get away from school, 
my house, my family. 
How did you transition to acting from 
modelling? 
I was completely and utterly destroyed by 
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READY ORNOT 
Waterhouse on 
stage at her first 
show at London’s 


The Social 


modelling and had entered into that depression 
I mentioned. I think anyone that does modelling 
exclusively and goes hard at it for a couple of 
years completely burns out. And I had all this 
shame around my image and the way I looked. 
You've literally seen every part of your face and 
you are obsessed with one eye being smaller and 
reading about how everyone thinks one eye’s 
smaller. You’ve spent too many years being told 
your thighs are too big and you just can’t any 
more. You get put on a plane every single day 
of your life for years. And I hadn’t sat down for 
dinner with a friend or family for years, either. 
I wanted more time for acting and music, too. 
How did you get involved with the Daisy 
Jones & The Six show? 
I was in my agent’s office and saw on a big 
board behind the office desk: Daisy Jones & The 
Six. I had the audition sent and then they said 
the [lead] role’s gone to Riley Keough. I knew 
there were other roles available and I was just 
completely possessed. And so my agent got me 
an audition for Karen. For the audition I did 
‘Light My Fire’. My boyfriend was in hell — it was 
the worst rendition of it ever. 

They said I had to be able to play piano and 
I just said I could learn. There were so many 
auditions, the process was crazy. It was two 


“A crazy breakup 
of mine involved 
running out of the 
Chateau Marmont, 
covered in diamonds” 


Christmases ago. We started filming recently and 
it was the longest wait, which was great because 
[had to learn how to be a pianist. So that’s what 
I did the entire pandemic. I was learning for four 
hours a day. 

We then did four months every day of band 
camp rehearsal at Sound City. That’s the iconic 
studio where Fleetwood Mac met and recorded. 
We’ve also been filming there. 

Did you enjoy the original book? 

I was pouring all over it for the audition. 
Everyone says it, but Taylor Jenkins Reid does 
have this incredible talent for just making you 
feel like you were there and you really believe 
that this was a real band. I loved the elements 
of having us older looking back on the past. 
Because everything in life doesn’t work out 
perfectly and beautifully. People don’t end up 


with the love of their lives and other things break 
up and fall apart. 

Karen is torn between real life and being a 
musician. 

Yeah, for my character, Karen Sirko, music 
has been her entire life and she’s a complete 
survivor. She fought her way into a very male- 
dominated music world. And to even be a 
touring female musician in a band in the 70s, it’s 
incredibly rare. She’s torn between the decision 
to have children and life as a musician, which I 
guess is what we all have to choose in some way. 
Tell me about the songs on your album. I've 
heard there's a funny story behind ‘Melrose 
Meltdown’. 

That song was born from a trip me and my 
friend Kristen [Cochrane], who runs the 
Instagram account @ripannanicolesmith, 
went on. We really didn’t know each other that 
well and were both a bit broken and she was 
heartbroken and just very heavy-hearted at the 
time. I was single and she was single and I was 
like, “I’ve always wanted to go to south-east 
Asia backpacking.” 

We went to Bhutan, the most difficult place 
on the Earth to get to, let alone exist in. We went 
thousands of feet up into the mountains and met 
with these monks that had to be there for years 
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with all their training and we told them all of 
our boy-crazy problems. And the monks would 
literally just be pissing themselves laughing at 
us, just being like, “What the fuck are you doing 
being attached to anything? You’re ridiculous.” 
One of them we still like to chat to on Instagram. 
And he likes our pictures. I think he’s come 
down from the mountains now. 

We were on the plane back together and I'll 
never forget it: Kristen was showing me these 
messages between her and this guy that she’d 
broken up with. And a bunch of the lines in 
‘Melrose Meltdown’ and the phrase “my Melrose 
Meltdown” come from those texts. 

And so it was her, some of her messages with 

her boyfriend and then, mixed in with a crazy 
breakup of mine in LA, involving running out 
of the Chateau [Marmont] covered in diamonds 
and having security try and chase me to Malibu. 
That's a hilarious story. The lyrics of ‘Bullshit 
on the Internet’ are obviously about your 
own romantic relationships. You haven’t 
done a single revealing interview before so is 
this a chance to correct any public narratives 
about your relationships? 
I never have. I dunno if it’s the time that I was 
coming of age — it wasn’t normal to speak like 
that in interviews. When you feel like doing an 
essay on Instagram correcting the narrative or 
on Twitter, like “Fuck off,” I always just delete 
it. I don’t like that kind of confrontation and I 
always think there’s such a risk of making things 
worse or being incredibly vulnerable in that way. 
It’s hard to get across your essence and context 
and I’m much more interested in making things 
that describe how something felt in a more 
ephemeral way, because then someone else can 
connect to it and the details maybe aren’t so 
important as the feeling. 

But ‘Bullshit on the internet’: the context of it 
was having pain in the pit of your stomach when 
you see, like, a headline of your ex with someone 
new and gorgeous, two weeks after you were 
together. Or being constantly — if you have trolls 
— told that you’re not as pretty as the new person 
that they’re with. It’s a fucking nightmare. 
Relatedly, | find it weird when newspapers 
and their supplements run celebrity 
interviews with pictures of the person and 
their ex, often when they're not even spoken 
about in the interview. It’s surely unpleasant 
what we're saying as a culture by doing that. 
The relationship is completed! I absolutely do 
not ever wanna associate myself with some 
people again, where it’s gone really not well. I 
genuinely don’t wanna see your name next to 
mine ever again. 

It’s a shame, because I find the openness that 
people used to be able to have has now just gone to 
shit. You see interviews with Hollywood actresses 
now and everyone is so guarded and there’s a 
line about the environment or sustainability. The 
hypocrisy of that. It’s like nobody wants to be 
seen as anything but this holier-than-thou figure. 


LETTINGGO 
Putting out the 
album h 
Waterhou: 


of destruction 


I miss having a bit more texture to how people are 
OK with being perceived. 

Who are your musical influences? I can hear 
Lana Del Rey and Mazzy Star. 

Yes, and Aimee Mann. I listen to ‘Wise Up’ 
every day. I’ve always been really drawn to that 
confessional type of writing. Natasha Stagg’s 
writing and Sharon Olds, the poet. Fiona Apple. 
More recently, I absolutely love Sharon Van Etten. 
This album came about in specific, fairly 
long-winded circumstances. What needs to 
happen for your second album to exist? 

I can’t even imagine it. I feel like bad things have 
to happen to me. I felt trapped in these cycles 
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of destruction and I couldn’t let go of them and 
I can feel them releasing now... I’m in so much 
more of a healthy, happier space. So many of 
these things were little treasures in my mind. It’s 
like I hoarded all the little things that I wouldn’t 
be able to touch again and with the record being 
finished, I’ve been reflected in the image of 
everything that I faced. 

I don’t have any idea of what’s to come. I 
really don’t. I’m so glad for all the experiences 
I’ve had. I’ve had a fucking wild last decade and 
got to see so much shit and always be taking 
notes. But I think I’ll probably have to face some 
huge seismic shift again to make more music. @ 


DON LETTS 


First-generation Black British cultural mover, 
shaker, filmmaker, musician and ra¢onteur Don 
Letts shares his story — from the evéepresent 
threat of racism, police harassment @and 
violence in Britain in the late 60s and 70s t0 his 
heady days in the Clash’s inner circl€=im a new 
documentary, Rebel Dread 
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ON LETTS CONSIDERS himself to be a 
chameleon: always moving, always 
changing. The story of his life growing 
up in Londonasa child of the Windrush 
generation has been made into a film — Rebel Dread, 
atitle that was given to Don by punk band The Slits, 
a group that he attempted to manage. In the late 
70s, Don brought the extreme worlds of punk and 
reggae into a shared space, before going on to direct 
high-profile music videos and form 80s band Big 
Audio Dynamite with ex-Clash musician Mick Jones. 
Here, Letts, 66, talks to Rolling Stone UK about 
the lessons he’s learned along the way, including a 
life-changing gig watching The Who at 14 years old, 
feeling disconnected from his ‘roots’ while in Africa, 
and his friendship with The Clash, John Lydon 
and Bob Marley. And he even manages to throw 
a Rolling Stone UK exclusive into the conversation. 


What would you pick out as your biggest 
challenges during a considerably varied life 
and career? 

With hindsight, being an alien in a foreign 
country — the whole race thing, which I’ve tried 
to forget about, but society won’t let you, hence 
the title of my book, There and Black Again. While 
they’ve been arguing about Black and white, I’ve 
been digging all the colours in between. 

What are you most proud of? 

That’s a hard one, ’cos I’m as old as rock ’n’ roll 
[laughs]. I was born in 1956, dude. There’s a 
movie I did called Dancehall Queen. 1997 it was 
made, set in Jamaica, my first feature film, which 


CAPTURING THE MOOD This image of Letts was used 
on the cover of Dread Meets Punk Rockers Uptown 
Vol 2 
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FRIENDS IN HIGH PLACES (Clockwise from top left) 
On stage with The Clash at Shea Stadium — Letts 
directed many of the band’s videos; With Andy 
Warhol, backstage at Shea Stadium, 1982; Letts 
directed the documentary to accompany Paul 
McCartney’s 2013 album, New 
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was inspired by me first seeing The Harder They 
Come as a youth in 1972. With some punk-rock 
attitude, I reinvented myself as a film-maker and 
got to make this film, which is now legendary in 

maican culture. Next to The Harder They Come, 
it’s Jamaica’s most famous film. That’s a big deal 
for me as a child of the Windrush generation. 

With Big Audio Dynamite I got to write some 
cool songs with Mick Jones from The Clash. Also, 
[directing the video for] ‘Pass the Dutchie’, by 
Musical Youth. I remember when ‘Milly’s Tune’ 
got to No. 1 in the mid-60s. I remember how my 
parents’ generation felt. It gave them a sense of 
pride. ‘Pass the Dutchie’ did the same for my 
generation, which was Black and British. Up until 
that point, it was a confusing concept, but by this 
time it was beginning to make sense. And that 
video — as simple as it is — is kind of a cultural 
totem. White people dig it too, but for Black 
people it hits the spot. 

My movie Punk: itude [2005], 1 am also really 
proud of that. I was sick of people looking back at 
something they identified as some weird anomaly 
that happened in the late 70s. My argument is, 
“No, that’s bollocks! Punk is an ongoing dynamic 
and it’s something to look forward to.” 


Here’s an exclusive for Rolling Stone, too! Over 
the whole Covid thing, I like to do shit, man. The 
reason I do so many things, it gives me a reason 
to live, and it also stops me from facing anything 
vaguely real [laughs]. It wouldn’t be good to die 
before you’ve delivered, would it? Well, I’ve just 
finished my first solo album. I haven’t told anybody 
about that. It’s called Outta Sync, ’cos that’s how 
I feel these days. It’s facilitated by a couple of 
gentlemen called Gaudi and Youth. I’m buzzing 
about that, pulling this off at the ripe old age of 66! 
I’m really pleased with what I’ve done. It will be 
out some time around the fall of this year. 

How was the experience of ig a young, 
Black man living in the 60s and 70s in 
London? 

Well, it was tough, but there’s that old adage 
about what doesn’t kill you makes you stronger. 
It’s because of the way that society dealt with 
people like me, not just me, not just Black people, 
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MUSIC MATTERS “I grew up on music that helped you be all that you can be. It was about changing your mind, 
not your sneakers! It wasn’t about making soundtracks for passive consumerism. It was about engaging with the 
world and your fellow human being” 


[but] aliens in general. You either get fucked by it 
or it makes you stronger, and that’s what it did for 
me. I’m now this person who’s never short of a 
few words, and can stand my ground on my own, 
and that’s because society made me like that. And 
maybe if the Caucasian crew had been nicer to 
me, then I wouldn’t have been the kind of person 
Iam today. 

They say, out of pressure comes diamonds, but 
also a lot of fucking coal. I am a product of that 
dynamic. To counterbalance the socio-economic 
struggles of that time, we had the music. Back 
then, it’s all we had. Nowadays you’ve got a 
million ways to express yourself and a million 
ways to get alternative information. Music was 
vitally crucial to our existence and facilitated 
the opening of doors to people like myself to 
alternative worlds, universes and possibilities. 

At school, all I was told was that 400 years 
ago I was a slave and should be glad to be here. 
But through music, I got to realise, ‘No, that’s 
bollocks! Actually, my civilization pre-dates 
yours, motherfucker!’ Seriously, though, joking 
aside, I think that people forget that music 
was that tool to facilitate social and personal 
change. I am a product of music. I am proof 


of that dynamic working, man. But we also had 
clothes. We turned that shit into an art form. 
What do you love about London? 

Well, the whole multicultural thing is obvious. 
But, back then we didn’t know it was obvious, it 
was just digging what these different people were 
doing, and being honest about it. Like, yeah, I 
like that Led Zeppelin riff! At a very young age, I 
decided I wasn’t gonna be defined by my colour. 
That’s what earned me the title of ‘The Rebel 
Dread’. It was given to me by Ari Up of The Slits, 


actually. For me it’s just been really liberating to 
be really honest about what I like, man. Some 
people are more comfortable in a herd or a group, 
and they are scared about being individuals. Back 
in my day, that was something to be celebrated. 
Who inspired you? 
In 1968 the whole world was exploding. The 
whole civil rights movement. James Brown 
singing ‘Say it loud, I’m Black and I’m Proud’. 
People like Angela Davis, Bobby Hutton, Eldridge 
Cleaver. Later on in the UK, Chuck D, Gil Scott- 
Heron, Lennon and Dylan were buzzing me. Film 
also, but primarily music, man. Seeing The Who 
— the first band I ever saw live [at] 14 years old 
— fucked my life up forever, but in a good way. 
How did that collision 
between reggae and punk in 
your life happen? 
Accidentally. I got the gig at the 
very first punk rock venue. It 
was called The Roxy in London. 
It was 1977, so early in the scene 
that there were no punk records 
to play, so I played what I liked: 
hardcore Dub Reggae. Lucky 
for me, punks loved it! Even in 
between some of those tunes, 
I would slip in some songs that 
I knew were connected — MC5, 
The New York Dolls, Patti Smith, 
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ALIFE IN PICTURES (Opposite) Letts filming in Salt Lake City in 1983; (above left) Famously used on a Clash album 
cover, Letts at the Notting Hill Carnival riot in 1976; (centre) Letts filming a police raid at the Notting Hill Carnival; 
(right) from music videos to films and documentaries, Letts’ love affair with the video camera has been lifelong 


Television. I get told, “Leave all that shit out — 
keep playing the Reggae!” Out of that interaction 
came what is described as this ‘punky-reggae 
party’. It was testament to the power of culture, 
bringing people together, understanding our 
differences. It works. 

You've been close to a number of musical 
icons, such as Bob Marley and Joe 
Strummer. What advice sticks with you? 
They never gave me advice. We didn’t have those 
sorts of conversations. You do it by example. If 
it has any sort of gravitas, it will resonate with a 
certain number of people, not necessarily millions 
of people, but enough people to get behind it and 
keep moving with it. It comes with this almost 
naive belief that music can change your life. I 
grew up on music that helped you be all that you 
can be. It was about changing your mind, not your 
sneakers! It wasn’t about making soundtracks for 
passive consumerism. It was about engaging with 
the world and your fellow human being. That’s 
what it was for me, and still is. You can’t spend 
your life on the dance floor. Eventually the music 
is gonna stop and you’ve gotta get outside and 
face reality. And guess what, there’s some fuckin’ 
great tunes for that, too. 

The world needs leaders and spokespeople 
that can inspire us, and not be afraid to speak 
their mind. Do you think we are seriously 
lacking huge figures like that these days? 

No. I think the dynamic has just changed. Don’t 
be offended, dude, but maybe we don’t need 
Caucasian heroes being saviours for this and that. 
I am not disrespecting the past. I just think things 
have changed. The nature of expression of protest, 
which is a big part of music, has changed. There’s 


lots of people protesting and plenty of protest 
music going on. It just doesn’t look like it used to. 
In Rebel Dread, you describe the Notting Hill 
riots as “a beautiful day”. Can you give some 
context to this? 

I respectfully qualify [in the movie] that it was 
a release. It was a release of pressure that had 
been building up for years and years. Over the 
years it has been interpreted as a race riot, a 
Black and white thing. It wasn’t. It was a wrong 
and right thing. Look at the footage. It’s Black 
and white youth together, fighting against the 
cops. By the nature of the time, yes, it was a 
predominantly Black carnival, but there were 
no Blacks and whites fighting each other; it was 
against the establishment. 

We see a different side to John Lydon in the 
movie when you went to Jamaica with him. 

I find it difficult to reconcile with the person that 
John was then and is now, but I forever owe the 
brother. He was the first person to take me to 
Jamaica, but I was so caught up with the whole 
thing of being in the land of my then heroes that 
I didn’t have time to think about where his head 
was at, which was obviously a very strange place 


We 


aye 


following the implosion of the Pistols, and the 
expectation that was placed on him to come up 
with something else. 
In 1990, you visited Namibia and said it was 
the first time in your life that you had been in 
a totally Black environment. You described 
yourself as “the lost tribe”, and to pretend that 
you were anything else was “ridiculous”. 
Yeah, I realised that I was disconnected from my 
so-called roots. It was embracing that difference, 
I guess. There was no going back to Africa for 
Don Letts. I’m going forward to some other 
place. I don’t know where that place is, and that 
taps into that whole Afro-futurism ethic, which I 
am very interested in. 
You talk in the movie about passing on the 
energy. What's that about? 
Not many things come out ofa void. I am part of an 
ongoing dynamic. Malcolm McLaren alerted me to 
that. Before punk rock even happened, man, I 
stumbled into his store in the early 70s and he 
explained to me that this counter-cultural thing 
that I was so enamoured with had a legacy and a 
lineage. And if I had an idea or was brave enough, 
that I could be part of this dynamic. It’s about 
tapping into a vibe and picking up the ball and 
running with it. There’s this energy that gets me 
going, it resonates with other people, and this 
thing continues. I am just glad to participate in the 
rock ’n’ roll game. I don’t think 
ultimately I’ll even be a footnote. I 
would be happy with being a toenail!! 
It still gets me outta bed. It’s my life. 
You are always educating yourself. 
You have got to stay open to what the 
world has to offer, especially if it’s got 
a good bassline [laughs]. @ 


REBEL DREAD IS IN CINEMAS ON 
4 MARCH 
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PARANOID ABOUT OUR 
SURVEILLANCE SOCIETY AND 
CONCERNED FOR THE PLANET'S 
FUTURE, 90S CULT LEGENDS 
PLACEBO KNEW IT WAS TIME TO 
CREATE NEW MATERIAL. LEAD 
SINGER BRIAN MOLKO AND CO- 
WRITER STEFAN OLSDAL DESCRIBE 
THE THINKING BEHIND NEVER 
LET ME GO — THE BAND'S FIRST 
ALBUM IN NEARLY TEN YEARS 


WORDS EMMA GARLAND 


PLACEBO 


On, just below a 


an somewhere you'd 
e’ tman of a legacy band like 
Placebo. The main light is off, the lamps are dim, 
the couches are covered with patterned throws. It’s 
11 o’clock in the morning. “Brian will be smoking,” 
I'm told in advance. 

“It’s overgrown with nature and animals have 
come back,” Molko elaborates, as he sits with 
his legs crossed, a cigarette balanced elegantly 
between two fingers, as it has been in press 
shots since the mid-90s. “Why? Because humans 
aren’t there. That’s my vision for a millennia 
from now — a planet where animals can thrive 
again, because we’re continuously destroying it 
in the name of profit.” 


Unsurprisingly, these themes — ecological 
disaster, the scourge of capitalism, a profound 
disappointment with humanity at large - come up 
alot in our conversation. They’re front and centre 
of Placebo’s eighth studio album, Never Let Me Go, 
which features a shoreline made up of curiously 
multicoloured pebbles on its artwork. Molko came 
across the image while reading about a beach in 
northern California that was used as a dumping 
ground for everything from cookers to cars, until 
a clean-up effort in the late 60s removed all the 
rubbish. In the process, locals discovered that 
all the glass had been rolled and tumbled by the 
ocean, creating the smooth kaleidoscope of stones 
you see on the album cover. 

“] just thought, ‘What a wonderful story about 
how resilient nature is,” says Molko. “And how 
much humans, as a species, shit where we eat. We 
destroy where we live. We're the only species that 
does that. But, given enough time and the absence 
of humans, nature will just clean it all up.” 
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“HUMANS 
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Due out in March 2022, Never Let Me Go is 
Placebo’s first album in almost ten years. Until 
COVID put a stop to the world, the time in 
between was mostly spent touring. A world tour 
of their previous album, 2013’s Loud Like Love, 
immediately gave way to another, celebrating 
their 20th anniversary as a band. To the delight 
of their devoted audience of teenage goths, 
adult misfits, and millennials who learned the 
meaning of “special K” and “burger queen” from 
Molko’s lyrics, the reflective shows saw them dig 
out hits like ‘Nancy Boy’ and ‘Pure Morning’ for 
the first time since the mid-OOs. Then, after five 
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long years on the road, Placebo hit a wall that 
almost broke the band completely. 

“I had reservations coming into this record 
based on the experience of touring,” says co- 
writer and multi-instrumentalist Stefan Olsdal. “It 
felt like we were slowly killing ourselves, and I just 
didn’t know how much life I felt there was left in 
the band. My confidence was at an all-time low.” 

“We have a tendency to do a lot that we’re 
asked to do, regardless of how it’s going to 
affect our physical and mental wellbeing, so we 
continued touring,” Molko adds. “By the end of 
it, I felt like a performing monkey that was being 
moved around the world; kind of detached from 
the soul of it.” 


Wer since Placebo burst out of south 
London in 1994, all angular noise and 
‘androgyny, they have been in a world 
Of their own. Their early songs dealt 
with teenage angst, mental unravelling, heavy 
drug-taking, gender confusion — all with the air 
of tragedy and the pulse of desire. Their sound 
was simultaneously melancholic and urgent, 
performed at a speed that suggested they were 
desperate to get to the other side of something. 

Influenced by British post-punk and new wave, 
plus experimental rock bands like Sonic Youth 
and The Velvet Underground (Molko attended 
Goldsmiths College after finding out John Cale 
went there), Placebo arrived as the 90s were 
drawing their last hedonistic breath. The band’s 
self-titled debut album, written mostly in a council 
flat in Deptford and released in the summer of 
1996, hit no. 5 on the UK album charts, catapulting 
Placebo into the limelight at the commercial 
height of Britpop. Amid a sea of lads in sportswear, 
Placebo — with their lipgloss, tiny T-shirts, tongues 
curling around swear words the way you'd curl a 
lock of hair around your finger — stood out like 
wild cats in a darts club, swiping at all that was 
macho and sterile about British society. 

Even in an overwhelmingly counter-cultural 
era, they were aliens. This wasn’t a free rave- 
attending, flannel shirt-wearing, smoking-while- 
accepting-a-BRIT-Award kind of rebellion. This 
was doing a full face of make-up and singing 
about queer sex over the most driving, blown-out 
wall of sound this side of My Bloody Valentine. It 
was music spawned directly from the underbelly, 
smuggled into the mainstream through sheer 
force of pop songwriting. 

“Since we were kids, we haven't really found 
a way to fit in anywhere,” says Olsdal. “So our 
process of searching led us to a point where we 
just created our own world.” 

Placebo’s enduring success is partly down 
to the unique partnership that co-founders 
Molko and Olsdal, now in their late forties, 
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have fostered for more than 25 years. The term 
‘kindred spirits’ comes to mind. As songwriters, 
Olsdal’s formal music training and knack for 
arrangement complements Molko’s more abstract 
approach (having suffered from bouts of insomnia 
since puberty, Molko often writes in a semi- 
hallucinogenic state of sleep deprivation: “There 
seems to be a crazy sensitivity that manifests 
itself,” he explains. “I don’t know why, but 
melodies will come when I’m at my weakest”). 
As people, they are very similar — softly spoken, a 
little shy, with a mutual love of outsider rock stars 
(PJ Harvey, Bjork, Grace Jones, Bowie) and a deep 
respect for what they have built together. 

Molko and Olsdal attended the same school 
in Luxembourg (Molko was born in Belgium 
and grew up in a rural village in Luxembourg; 
Olsdal was born in Gothenburg and moved 
to Luxembourg at a young age), but it wasn’t 
until they relocated to London that they met by 
chance outside a Tube station. 

They began writing as a duo, using cheap 
keyboards and guitars with missing strings. 
Olsdal’s childhood friend Robert Shultzberg 
joined them on drums in 1994, but left shortly 
after the release of their first album. The band 
has had a revolving door of drummers ever since. 
Steve Forrest, Placebo’s most recent drummer, 
handed in his resignation a few years ago. 


t the eventual end of the 20th- 
anniversary tour, Placebo found 
themselves at a fork in the road: put 
another album, or stop. They were 
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burnt out and disenchanted, but Molko reacted 
very strongly against this feeling. “No more bullshit, 
Brian,” he said to himself. “Come on, focus.” 

When it came to writing Never Let Me Go, 
Molko and Olsdal found themselves back where 
they started: just the two of them, surrounded 
by instruments (though slightly more expensive, 
this time), playing with noise. 

For this album, Molko’s instinct was to spit 
out the taste of exploitation that touring had 
left in his mouth. “I wanted to do something 
that had a certain brutality to it, either sonically 
or lyrically,” he says, referencing one of his 
favourite albums, Kanye West’s Yeezus, as an 
example of commercial music taken to the 
extreme. What actually came out was something 
more “listenable” than they had intended. 
Thirteen tracks of metallic stoner rock, post- 
punk and gorgeous piano melodies, Never Let Me 
Go feels like Placebo’s strongest album in years. 

Opener ‘Forever Chemicals’ throws you off- 
balance immediately with a sound that’s hard 
to place; a series of notes that sound like church 
bells in a cyborgian future (it’s a drum pattern, 
run through a harp pre-set with an overlay of 
distortion). It was the first thing they wrote. 
“There was something about that loop which 
was a real statement of intent,” says Molko. “It’s 
melodic and it’s catchy, but it’s also a bit brutal. It 
was a ‘start as you mean to go on’ moment for us.” 

That tension is present throughout the album, 
which feels constantly on edge as it juggles 
intimacy and paranoia. Synth-heavy lead single 
‘Beautiful James’ details a romance outside 
heteronormative confines, aching and anthemic. 
The initial inspiration for ‘Surrounded By Spies’ 
came from Molko’s discovery that his neighbours 
were spying on him, then bloomed to encompass 
modern surveillance in all its forms. “We sleepwalk 
through the city, unaware of the fact that you 
can be followed from your doorstep to your 
destination,” Molko says. “I thought to myself, ‘If 
good neighbours of mine can do this, then what 
else is going on?’ It’s just a microscopic version 
of what’s happening everywhere.” In response to 
that, ‘Chemtrails’ fantasises about disappearing 
from society after being “visible too long”, while 
the gloomy ‘Went Missing’ imagines someone 
who goes “missing for a living”. A sense of unease 
wriggles into every crevice of the album, even the 
silences, but there is a feeling of resolve, too. 

Never Let Me Go was written in fits and starts 
— some of it pre-COVID, the rest between 
lockdowns in the UK, which offered the rare 
opportunity to put family before the band (and, 
in Molko’s case, binge all ten seasons of Curb 
Your Enthusiasm). In a way, the limitations forced 
upon the process by circumstance allowed 
longer periods of time for ideas to percolate, 
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and more opportunities to revisit the songs with 
fresh ears. You can hear that space on the album, 
which contains more moments of silence than 
ever before. The sounds that are present are 
layered and unusual. 

A lot of it came together in Olsdal’s home studio, 
where they worked amid a tangle of laptops, pedals, 
cables and boutique keyboards — the shape of the 
songs being dictated by their physical environment, 
as much as their headspace. “It really was a case of 
being in this kitchen with all these ingredients and 
using a bit of everything. I think we’re a band that 
just gets off on sounds,” Olsdal chuckles. 

That sense of experimentation is present in 
the album’s visual language, too. The artwork is 
pixelated on one side like a digital image that’s 
struggling to load. The video for ‘Surrounded 
By Spies’ is shot from the perspective of CCTV 
cameras. Their faces — filtered and warped — 
appear on the artwork for the first time ever, 
for singles ‘Beautiful James’ and ‘Surrounded 
By Spies’. Nowhere in the material do you see 
Molko or Olsdal clearly, which feeds into the 
ever-present theme of surveillance, either by 
security cameras (London, after all, is the most 
surveilled city on Earth outside China), by your 
neighbours, or by your own hyper-vigilance. 
However, it was also a more practical choice. 

“It was born out of a certain inherited shyness,” 
Molko admits. “We found ourselves after four or 
five years not really having done a photoshoot, 
looking around, and understanding that nobody 
puts a picture of themselves out into the world 
without manipulating it. We all hide, we all 
project an image of ourselves that isn’t really our 
true selves. And so the idea came to take this 
aesthetic and push it to the extreme, [to become] 
a very clear comment on aesthetics today.” 

The album has been born out of a desire to do 
something totally different — something unlike 
Loud Like Love, something free from the 20-year- 
old material they had spent so long inhabiting 
on tour, which Molko in particular has a fraught 
relationship with. 

“I always look back on what I’ve written and 
feel like I could do better, for a multitude of 
reasons: lifestyle, arrogance, being detached 
from reality, thinking that whatever you put onto 
paper is genius. That bravado and chemically 
induced confidence that I had in the 90s and the 
early 00s,” he says. “Now I look back and I kind 
of wish I'd been in the room more.” 

It’s striking, then, that the upcoming album 
would have decidedly non-verbal origins. When 
Molko came across that image of the beach, he 
took it to Olsdal, and that’s when Never Let Me 
Go began to take shape. Not as a sound, or a 
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concept — but as a feeling. Upon seeing it, Olsdal 
describes his initial reaction as one of relief. 

“It just brought to me this space: an expanse 
where time didn’t exist, where other humans 
didn’t exist. It was just a beautiful scene where 
nature had taken its course,” he says. “No one to 
interfere, no baggage, none of our history, none 
of our troubles. It was almost like wiping the slate 
clean since the last album, which had been quite 
troubled — and the image represented that.” 

For Molko, who’s suffering from “climate 
depression” and is so distressed by the political 
climate in the UK that he’s working on getting 
his European citizenship back, the image also 
represents how he feels about humanity in 
general. “Our obsession with acquiring wealth, this 
philosophical attitude that it’s actually something 
worthwhile, I think, will eventually render us 
extinct. And, in a way, I can’t think of another 
species on the planet that deserves it more,” he 
says with a cynical smile, adding that people 
shouldn’t take him too seriously, because “we need 
hope at this point”. Still, that doesn’t stop him 
wanting to “do a Lord Lucan” and disappear into 
the ether, like his narrator on ‘Went Missing’. 

“More and more, I think I need silence and 
peace in order to rage,” says Molko. At the start of 
2021, he left London after almost three decades 
and settled somewhere sleepier in Europe. 
“Hopefully in ten years you'll find me on a patch 
of land on an island somewhere, bathing in 
rainwater and growing my own vegetables. That’s 
where I want to end up.” @ 
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HEN METRONOMY 
RELEASED their fifth 
album Summer 08 
back in 2016, Joe 
Mount — the band’s 
songwriter, producer, 
and frontman — agreed with his label that they 
wouldn’t tour it for a year. He wanted to spend 
the time with his two young children, and 
give his bandmates a break, too — their bassist 
Olugbenga Adelekan had already missed the 
birth of his first child while playing a show. 

It meant that when the UK’s first lockdown 
began just after the electronic pop group had 
wrapped up a long run of dates across North 
America, Mount had prior experience of a 
diary free of band commitments. He relished 
the time spent with his girlfriend and their 
kids at their home in the Kent countryside: 
home-schooling, tending the garden, exploring 
nature, being out of his overdraft. 
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But he wasn’t completely at peace; the 
pandemic was strange and unfamiliar, and 
it threw up all kinds of questions, about 
life and death and the bits in between. He 
was thinking about society, his family, his 
children, his art, himself. Mount is 39 years 
old (“approaching 40”, as he mentions more 
than once during our conversation), and has 
spent the best part of two decades devoted to 
Metronomy as both his primary artistic outlet 
and full-time job. “Where I’m at, career-wise 
and life-wise, you start to think: ‘What is my 
purpose? Where do I see this going? What is 
it that you find frustrating about what you do, 
compared to what your peers do?’” 

Mount is sitting in a private room at the 
back of his hotel in Paris. His curly hair has 
grown long and he’s cradling a mug of green 
tea in his hands. Mount’s partner is French, 
and they used to live here, until they decided 
that a cramped inner-city apartment was 


not the best place to raise a family. It’s also 
where Metronomy’s label Because Music is 
based, and where the band’s biggest audience 
outside the UK can be found. 

They’re in the city to play the closing 
concert of Pitchfork Music Festival, their 
third gig since the pandemic brought their 
last tour to a premature halt two years ago. 
On the set list are songs from their new 
album, Small World, which Mount wrote 
and recorded over the stop-start lockdowns 
and reopenings of the past two years. In one 
sense, there was nothing new about this: 
Mount has always written alone. But the 
band’s songs are usually recorded together. 
This time, social-distancing measures meant 
that Mount had to perform much of Small 
World on his own, too. 

Although Mount is loath to call Small World 
anything as glib as a ‘pandemic album’, it’s 
nevertheless been shaped by the resulting 
shrinking of his universe, and the contrast 
between the serenity of his inner world and 
the sorrow of the world outside. The songs 
are more pared-down and less electronic 
than Metronomy’s usual style, with a focus 
on subtle songwriting and instrumentation. 


oa aeeees (pee eee, 


(“There’s this pleasure in hearing things 
played really well and in playing things really 
well,” Mount says.) 

The album still has the buoyant, high- 
spirited sound and wry sense of humour that’s 
defined Metronomy’s work so far — there’s a 
whistle solo at one point — but Mount'’s lyrics 
are preoccupied with existential questions. 
‘Life and Death’, the album’s opening track, 
is a perfect example: “It was fun, what I did / 
Got a job, had some kids / See you in the abyss.” 

Although Mount has never written overtly 
biographical songs, these feel particularly 
intimate, about growing up and settling 
down. “I'd find it too revealing, probably, to 
write songs explicitly about myself,” he say 
“but I figured it was the first step in getting to 
that point.” 

Small World’s cover art — a faded image 
of a lush garden near where Mount grew up 
in Totnes, Devon — reflects both its pastoral 
sound and its personal themes. Although the 
band’s album covers usually feature colourful 
illustrations, this is the first time they’ve 
used a photograph. It was taken in the mid- 
90s by Mount’s photographer mother, Kate 
Mount, who, as he explains, has inadvertently 
influenced the album. 

When he was younger and bad things 
would happen in the world, his mother would 
tell him about similar concerns they used 
to have — “the Cold War”, “Mrs Thatcher”, 
and so on — and that “generationally, bad 
shit happens to everyone”. But when COVID 


“Where I'm at, career-wise 

and life-wise, you start to think: 
‘Whatis my purpose? Where do I 
see this going?” 


hit, Mount started to question this wisdom. 
“T thought, ‘I don’t think my mum is right 
any more.’ In the past 10 to 20 years, there’s 
been a lot of bad stuff. The reassurance she 
was able to offer, I’m not really able to offer 
the same. You can tell your kids things are 
fine, but you have no idea if they really will 
be. I enjoyed how throwaway that particular 
phrase was, and how much of an impact it 
has on the people you're reassuring.” 

The phrase “Things will be fine” became 


the title of one of Small World’s best songs, but 
the album uses these clichés in other places 
too, including lead single ‘It’s Good to Be 
Back’. The title is both a joke about how good 
it is to be playing live again, and how great it 
was not to be playing live. “The song itself was 
about being back home — it’s good to not be 
touring, it’s good to be back,” he says. 

“J also liked the idea of bagsying this song 
title. If you look at a picture of any band on 
Instagram doing their first gig, they all say, 
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‘It’s good to be back!’ Everyone is writing 
this same platitude. But they still feel it! And 
it’s true. I realised that a lot of songs I was 
writing had these platitudes. It’s all we have, 
these totally inadequate ways of talking 
about these experiences.” 


FEW HOURS LATER, the rest of 
Ae: band — Adelekan, Oscar Cash 

(keyboard), Anna Prior (drums), 
and Michael Lovett (guitar) — join Mount 
for their Rolling Stone UK shoot. The venue 
is the Louis Vuitton Foundation. Designed 
in a postmodern style by Frank Gehry, it 
houses a large art gallery and museum, as 
well as a 1,000-capacity auditorium, where 
Metronomy will later play surrounded by the 
works of abstract painter Ellsworth Kelly. The 
group huddle together on the roof terrace in 
their stage outfits — the thin, pastel-coloured 
linen suits are doing little to protect them 
from the biting November wind. 

On stage, Metronomy are a tight five-piece, 
they appear as a group in photo shoots, and 
have recorded together on previous albums. 
And yet the band began life as a solo project 
of Mount’s in the early 00s while he was 
at university in Brighton. His debut album 
Pip Paine (Pay the £5000 You Owe) was an 
unassuming collection of wonky, mostly 
instrumental, electronic music that was 
somewhat awkwardly lumped in with the 
new-rave scene. 

Even that far back, you could hear that 
Mount had an ear for simple melodies and 
poppy hooks, but his songwriting really shone 
on 2008’s Nights Out, when he started adding 
his voice to his songs. Suddenly, Metronomy 
were a different proposition — a smart indie 
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“For me, the sad stuff and the 
happy stuff and humour and 
death, they all intermingle” 


pop group with a distinctive, unusual sound. 

Three years later, The English Riviera, 
Mount’s love letter to the Devon coast of 
his childhood, saw Prior and Adelekan join 
Mount and Cash in giving Metronomy a 
major crossover moment, spawning anthems 
including ‘The Bay’ and ‘The Look’. The 
record earned the group a Mercury Prize 
nomination, and from there their upward 
trajectory has continued uninterrupted. 

In 2014, they headlined festivals including 
London’s Field Day with that year’s album 
Love Letters, while Summer 08 and sixth 
album Metronomy Forever solidified Mount’s 
reputation for exuberant, melodic songwriting. 

Yet for every upbeat crowd-pleaser on a 
Metronomy album, there was always another, 
smaller song underscored by an implacable 
melancholy. Even when Mount was in his mid- 
20s, he was writing about ageing and nostalgia. 
“I’m very happy, but there is this underlying 
thing, where...” He pauses. “Where everyone’s 
gonna die!” He confides that he’s “never been 
inclined towards depression” because he’s 
good at compartmentalising: “There’s the 
stuff you'll never understand and will make 
you feel sad at any moment you think about 
it. Then there’s the other side, saying, ‘I enjoy 
pottering around the garden. That brings 
about the happiness I can enjoy on Earth” And 


I guess music is where you can tap into bits of 
that. For me, the sad stuff and the happy stuff 
and humour and death, they all intermingle. 
It’s not like there’s a sadness that comes from 
anywhere in particular, but it’s something that 
everyone can feel.” 


EFORE THE PANDEMIC forced him 
8 to scale down his ideas, Mount was 

considering how to approach the 
seventh album. The Metronomy frontman 
— whose quick sense of humour sometimes 
disguises how analytical and self-aware 
he is as a musician — always has two ways 
of looking at his next project. The first 
is subjective (what do I want from this 
record?), while the second is objective 
(what does the band’s career look like to 
an outsider observing from afar?). He asked 
himself: ‘What is the clichéd thing people 
do when they’re on their seventh album 
and approaching 40?’ The answer: an 
Americana album. 

“I thought I’d like to do something 
musical, that isn’t very electronic, with real 
instruments. My thinking was, one, that’s a 
nice thing to do, and then two, that’s quite 
funny — someone taking themselves a bit 
seriously and thinking they should do a 
Nashville record. It’s almost a midlife crisis.” 

Inspiration struck when he was driving 
to a stag do for Michael Lovett, who joined 
Metronomy around the release of Metronomy 
Forever. After hearing a Big Thief song on the 
stereo, Mount binged a lot of alt-country from 
his youth: Joanna Newsom, Smog, Herman 
Diine, Cat Power, Wilco, as well as other 
“serious muso” songwriters such as Nick Cave 
and Talking Heads circa Little Creatures. 

He had been considering recording with 
the rest of the band, but when COVID hit, 
he reconfigured. Nashville might have been 
off-limits, but Margate wasn’t. There, he met 
up with longtime engineer Ash Workman 
to record three songs he’d written during 
Lockdown 1.0. Mount also invited Cash, his 
cousin and the second longest-serving member 
of Metronomy, to play on the record. Following 
the subsequent winter lockdowns at the start 
of 2021, after Mount had written the rest of the 
album, the trio returned to Margate to finish it. 

Only two other musicians appear on Small 
World. Composer Raven Bush adds strings to 
‘Right On Time’ and ‘Hold Me Tonight’, while 
the latter song also features a verse from 


Playmate 

Mounts cousin Cash 
‘was the only other band 
member to perform on 
Small World 
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Raising the roof 
Metronomy will tour 
Europe and the UK from 
the beginning of March 
ea 


“The only time | doubt what I’m doing 
is if I think | could be doing something 
more useful: I’m not really helping. But 
music helps, in all kinds of ways” 


Porridge Radio’s Dana Margolin. “That song 
was kind of finished, but then I was listening 
to it and thought, ‘It’d be really brilliant if 
the song started again with another voice’ A 
female voice, specifically, because the idea 
of the song was me singing about a girl,” 
Mount explains of the track, which tries to 
recall what it was like to feel unrequited love 
(he’s been in a relationship for 10 years). He’d 
imagined a happy ending: “Oh, everything’s 
peeerfect, we're in looove,” he jokes, drawing 
out his vowels — but instead, Margolin wrote 
a verse that undermined the rest of his lyrics. 
“She wrote this idea that the person you’ve 
been pining after is not interested. I thought 
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it was quite a stroke of genius. The people 
who've heard the record have all been drawn 
to that.” 


UTSIDE METRONOMY, MOUNT is a 
oO successful producer and songwriter. 

As well as official remixes for artists 
including Lady Gaga and the Sugababes over 
the years, more recently he produced Jessie 
Ware’s sultry, slo-mo disco hit ‘Adore You’, 
and worked with Robyn on her career best, 
Honey. He’s been working with the Swedish 
star again recently, and with French singer 
Jain, while American band Haim recently 
swapped the sunny San Fernando Valley for 


Margate to lay down some ideas with Mount 
at Workman’s studio. 

After finishing Small World, Mount turned 
his attention to a shorter, lighter project, 
connecting with a younger generation of artists 
including Peckham rapper Pinty and Irish 
singer Biig Piig for the Posse EP. “I produce 
stuff and I write with people, and if you want 
to do that, you have to remain youthful,” he 
says. “You’re often writing with people who 
are 20 years old and you have to pretend to 
know what they’re talking about. That’s the 
thing with producers, isn’t it? They’re all 
quite...” He mumbles the next word: “old...” 

In the Foundation auditorium that evening, 
Metronomy play a career-spanning set. 
Mount jokes about having forgotten his stage 
patter during lockdown, before delivering 
an extended monologue to the audience in 
seemingly fluent French. 

They finish the night with their first ever 
single, ‘You Could Easily Have Me’, an indie 
club hit when it was first released in 2006. Back 
then, Metronomy were a three-piece: Mount, 
Cash and Gabriel Stebbing, who parted with 
the band in 2009 but has occasionally worked 
with them since. On stage, the trio had an 
endearingly goofy gimmick where they’d wear 
matching round lights on their chests, which 
they'd switch on during key songs. 

Of all the hyped groups of the era who came 
and went, it never seemed like they would be 
the last band standing. “There’s still Foals!” 
Mount insists. “Well, they’re slightly depleted 
now; there’s only three of them. One of the 
reasons Edwin [Congreave] left Foals was to 
do environmental stuff, and the only time I 
ever doubt what I’m doing is if I think I could 
be doing something more useful: I’m not really 
helping.” He shrugs. “But then, I still think 
music helps, in all kinds of different ways.” 

The bucolic image on the cover of Small 
World is of Dartington Hall Gardens, part of 
a 1200-acre estate near Totnes. “The whole 
place has slightly gone into disrepair,’ explains 
Mount. “But it was a very beautiful garden, and 
I think that picture captured it at its best.” He 
confides that he’s getting used to the idea “of 
something having a lifespan of being good and 
nice”, and that things don’t always last forever. 

His favourite lyric on Small World is on 
its album closer, ‘I Have Seen Enough’. In it, 
he sings about appreciating the small joys of 
existence. “We can watch the flowerbeds rising 
each year our children grow / Iwill sit with youin 
silence as we watch our favourite show,’ he sings. 
But it’s the chorus that seems to get at the crux 
of life: “I have seen enough / I have seen enough, 
but Ijust can’t look away.” 

“J felt that neatly summed up the idea of life 
being fraught with horrible stuff,” he laughs. 
“You're just like, ‘Oh my God, I can’t take any 
more of this horrible stuff’? But your eyes are 
still fixed on it. And it’s amazing.” @ 
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HERE’S A LONGSTANDING 
stereotype that South 
Asian parents are strict 
about their offspring 
going out and partying. 
Such fixed ideas are often 
rooted in truth and, for the 
teenage British children of 
first-generation immigrants 
originally from South 
Asia (predominantly Indians, Pakistanis and 
Bangladeshis), going out on a Friday night like 
their white peers was often out of the question. It 
might bring shame to the family, not to mention 
encroach on study time, parents believed. But 
it wasn’t just about family — overt racism was 
rife in the UK, and there are countless stories of 
bouncers who simply wouldn’t let Brown faces 
into their nightclubs back in the 80s and 90s. 
And so, South Asian youth took it upon 
themselves to make their own spaces. This was 
the era of ‘daytimers’, covert events that took 
place during the day — including schooldays 
— so that teens could go and party with their 
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peers without their families finding out. Another 
factor was that many clubs didn’t want to run 
Asian events in the evening. Some were small 
gigs in sweaty club basements, while others 
were on a larger scale — coachloads of people 
from around the country would head to venues 
including London’s Leicester Square Empire, 
The Hummingbird in Birmingham and Maestro’s 
in Bradford. 

Panjabis represent the largest demographic 
among British Asians and, as early as the 70s, 
Panjabi folk music met with Western technology 
to create the flourishing UK Bhangra scene. 
Daytimers provided fertile ground for UK Bhangra 
to thrive and fuse with (mainly) Black British 
music, with live bands and DJs giving second- 
generation South Asians a sound that seemed to 
represent the new world they occupied. 

Out of necessity, these were secretive 
events, and cultural stigmas mean that even 
now many people who attended still aren’t 
comfortable speaking openly — particularly 
women. Whatever the circumstances, these 
were formative experiences that shaped who 


In the 80s and 90s, 
young South Asians 
got their clubbing fix 
while the sun shone, 
at daytime raves that 
evolved as below-the- 
radar alternatives to 
unwelcoming late- 
night venues. At these 
events, teens could let 
their hair down away 
from the prying eyes 
of over-protective 
parents, and enjoy a 
scene that heralded 

a wave of blended 
dance music and 
genres. Tara Joshi 
meets the clubbers 
who remember the 


‘daytimers’ 


Daytimer els gave 
teens like BOBBY 
Friction (thira Fight) 

the chance £0 live it up 
away from theit parents 


they became. Rolling Stone UK spoke to former 
daytimer regulars to learn more about this 
seminal era in British South Asian culture. 


RAV PATTI (PRODUCER, DJ, BROADCASTER, 
PANJABI HIT SQUAD): When the scene started 
off, I was really young. The generation that 
was maybe two generations above me needed 
daytimers because they couldn’t get into any 
nightclubs. Racism in the 70s, 80s and 90s was 
a lot, so that’s why some of the first daytimers 
were in pubs in, like, Southall [a west London 
area known for being a South Asian hub], in the 
small halls at the back. 

RITU (DJ, BROADCASTER, PROMOTER): Asian 
promoters were not given the option of a 


‘nighttimer’. Venues didn’t want Asian promoters 
running clubs at nighttime in their venues. So 
part of the emergence of daytimers was a race 
bar, a colour bar. Maybe venue owners also had 
it in their heads that the Asian market wasn’t 
something they could earn much money from 
{under the assumption that Asians didn’t drink]. 

AJAY SRIVASTAV (MUSICIAN, WRITER): We talk 
about daytimers as a series of events, but I'd 
argue that daytimers is a lifestyle, a lifestyle 
that I carried on through my life, even now — a 
lifestyle of duplicity. As British Asians, there are 
things you would never tell your parents, not 
only for fear of judgement or reprisal, but just 
[because] they wouldn’t understand. There were 
parts of your life you’d keep secret. 
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BOBBY FRICTION (DJ, BROADCASTER): We kept 
it secret because people were supposed to be 
at college; we were supposed to be at school. 
Parents in those days were pretty much all first 
generation; most of them had only been in the 
country 15 years max. We could never tell them 
we were going to a club, they’d have stopped us. 
Even I kept it secret, and I probably had the most 
liberal parents in all of west London. 

AJAY: I still haven’t told my mum and dad. 
I’ve spoken to former promoters for the play 
[the forthcoming Back in the Daytimer, co- 
written with his wife], and they’re still hesitant 
to talk about it because of the reprisal from other 
community people. 

RANI KAUR (DJ RADICAL SISTA, COMMUNITY 
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ACTIVIST): I’m a bit different, because there was 
no secrecy with me. Wednesday afternoon was 
PSE [personal social education] in Huddersfield. 
There were no actual lessons you were missing, 
so daytimers thrived here on Wednesday 
afternoon. In Bradford, they had no lessons on 
a Friday afternoon, so that’s when daytimers 
thrived there. Daytimers often existed within 
their local set-ups, so people didn’t necessarily 
skive lessons, they [fell on the days they] didn’t 
have lessons — but they wouldn’t tell their parents 
that’s where they were going instead. But when I 
was DJ'ing, I’d literally just say, “Mum, I’ve got a 
gig.” When I started, Mum was really concerned, 
but then she saw me play and she was literally 
like, “Oh, that’s all you’re doing?” All I was doing 
was playing music. My chacha [paternal uncle] 
would even drive me to my shows. 

AJAY: I grew up in a really white area in north 
London in the 80s, went to a really white school. 
I had a mate, Deepak, who was the only other 
Brown face in my year at school. And he would 
know when daytimers were happening. It was 
always short notice: “We’re going tomorrow,” or, 
“Next week, we’re gonna bunk off.” 

BOBBY: I was 16, it was the 80s, and it was 
easier ‘cos I was bunking off college, not school. I 
remember we were so excited for our first daytimer. 

AJAY: At the time I didn’t know how we all 
found out about them; this was before mobile 
phones, before the internet. In the years since, 
from researching, I’ve discovered there were 
some flyers obviously, but mainly it was an 
underground network, selling tickets through 
school kids — especially in the early days. It was 
probably different in the 90s, but back then 
nobody knew [about daytimers], unless you 
knew. They didn’t want to make a big deal of it 
and attract parents or teachers. 

RAV: When you’d go to your local fast-food 
restaurant, the music shop, the corner shop, 
the flyers would be there. I think they were 
very careful about not promoting in schools — 
but you’d have posters outside schools, which 
they couldn’t do much about. There’d be ticket 
agents at schools as well, getting a commission 
for selling tickets. I did that later on, too. 

BOBBY: The first time, me and the boys got 
dressed up, got on the Tube, and we went into 
town. We were doing that 16-year-old drinking, 
you know? Drunk but not sloshy, full of life. We 
turned up in Leicester Square, hung out there 
for a while. I’d never been to a nightclub before 
that, so we were practising stories in case we 
got questioned, but there was none of that, 
they just let us in. It was very obvious that the 
Empire was like, “Just let all the Asians in.” When 
I first walked in, I felt elation. It looked like the 
inside of Top of the Pops: massive disco lights, 
lots of neon, the first time you’re ever hearing 
amplified music like that, so it’s shattering your 
ribcage. But the main thing that hit us was that 
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we'd never seen that many Brown faces outside 
of weddings. And these were all young Asians — 
everyone was probably 16 to 25. It just blew me 
to fucking pieces. 

RAV: It was like a film. You’d wake up, get 
dressed up, meet your friends, get a bus to 
whichever venue you were going to and grab 
some breakfast on the way. Queue up for Ilam, 


whether it was rain, snow, hail, whatever. 
My first one was at this club called Zenith in 
Park Royal, [west London], it was an under- 
18s daytimer. This whole event would be the 
most amazing event you’d ever, ever been to, 
and they’d happen every six weeks or so. The 
word would spread quite fast that there was 
another event going on, and you’d know weeks 


in advance so you could save up to get clothes 
for this one event. 

AJAY: Luckily, my secondary school was 
in Hammersmith, around the corner from 
Hammersmith Palais, so we’d walk. McDonalds 
was on the way; we’d get changed out of our 
school uniforms in the shopping centre. People 
definitely made an effort in terms of the look. It 
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was kind of designer-y tracksuits, trainers, very 
hip-hop influenced. 

RITU: Baggy jeans, combat boots, baseball caps 
for the boys... The girls were mostly in little black 
dresses, looking sparkly and glittery. I had been 
DJ'ing since 1986, but I didn’t worry about what 
I was wearing playing places like Mambo Inn in 
Brixton. It was only at the British Asian events 


“People made 
an effort in 
terms of the 
look’ 


that I was more conscious of what I needed to 
look like. I was putting on extra makeup, that 
sort of thing. 

BOBBY: In the 80s, most of the girls had 
perms, lots of big hair, lots of hairspray. The lips 
were invariably blood red, and they wore short 
cropped jackets with salwar bottoms — it was like 
Mel and Kim on top, Panjabi girl on the bottom. 

AJAY: It’s a shame there aren’t more pictures, 
but there wouldn’t be because of the issues of 
secrecy. And so the same pictures come up when 
you Google ‘daytimers’ — [Tim Smith’s photos of] 
the three girls, that guy leaning on the decks... 

TIM SMITH (PHOTOGRAPHER): I moved 
to Bradford in the mid-80s to work as a 
photographer. There weren't that many people 
around with cameras in those days, and the 
life of the Asian communities in Bradford — as 
in most other towns and cities — was almost 
invisible in terms of the general mainstream 
media and to the outside world. I knew a lot 
of young Asian people, and [the parties were] 
very much a word-of-mouth thing, and they 
said, “You ought to go photograph one or two of 
these” — and so I did. 

There were big civic concert halls where 
Bollywood playback singers or Indian Classical 
musicians would play, but they were all family- 
orientated — or even if you didn’t go with your 
family, there would be uncles and aunties 
around. This was the first time young people 
took it upon themselves to organise their own 
cultural spaces, allowing self-expression away 
from the prying eyes of parents, uncles and 
aunties. Often the girls would turn up to these 
dos in salwar kameez and they’d have a carrier 
bag with them and they’d slip into the loos, then 
they’d emerge looking like Olivia Newton-John — 
the bouffant hair, the shoulder pads, the white 
trouser suits. 

RANI: I just went in the same clothes I left the 
house in, I never used to dress up. 

RAV: I think in the 80s people turned up 
in their traditional clothes more if they were 
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coming from home, because that’s how you 
dressed if you were leaving the house. But by 
the 90s, it was more streetwear than traditional 
attire. Levi jeans, Moschino shirts, all my friends 
used to wear MA-1 flight jackets in all different 
colours, and then Air Maxes. 

BOBBY: Maybe because of the age we were 
at, there was that real adrenaline of being a 
sexualised youth in a club with music, wrapped 
up in Brownness. There was a fairly even 
gender split. 

RITU: They were very intense, usually 
very male-dominated crowds. I have been to 
daytimers and other Bhangra gigs where it was 
probably not the best place to be in if you were a 
small woman and feeling a little bit vulnerable or 
not comfortable in crowds. Ultimately, as girls, 
there were less of us who would have rebelled 
as teenagers and taken the risk of going off to 
something like a daytimer before we’d left our 
parents’ home to go to uni or wherever. 

RANI: I always made sure that wherever I was, 
the gig was safe. Sometimes people would feel 
wary about going, but a lot of women knew if I 
was DJ’ing they’d have no trouble. I took a lot of 
crap from some people that were unhappy about 
Asian women DJ’ing and bringing Asian women 
to gigs, but I just kind of fobbed them off. 

RITU: I was always really nervous before 
going to play any of the events on the British 
Asian Bhangra scene. I knew that, invariably, I 
would be the only woman in the DJ booth. It’s 
not surprising there were so few of us, given we 
weren’t encouraged to go to clubs, to hang out 
with boys, to pursue music as a career. 

RANI: I used to be a regular at daytimers, 
and I'd help out with the lights and tell them 
what songs were good to play, but I didn’t have 
any vinyl, and the shops in Huddersfield only 
had cassettes. But then I was in Leicester for 
a conference, and I went to this shop called 
Friends Electric, which had lots of Asian records. 
I must have spent hundreds. Next thing I knew 
I was on pirate radio playing Asian music, and 
then suddenly I was being asked to play the gigs. 

BOBBY: In 1986, the music was Bhangra — it 
wasn’t traditional Bhangra, it was UK Bhangra. 
When the live bands came on, you weren’t 
thinking about ‘fusion’ or even Bhangra, you just 
thought, ‘That’s Heera’ or ‘That’s Alaap’ 

RAV: The live acts who had it on lock? Malkit 
Singh, who was already an established artist 
by my parents’ generation, but he was always 
popular. Jazzy B from Canada caused a storm 
’cos he was the new boy on the block. B21, the 
boy band, who were new and young, one guy 
had a turban on and all the girls were loving 
him. If you had one of those acts on, you were 
guaranteed success as a daytimer promoter. 

BOBBY: The DJs in the 80s were playing 
predominantly Bhangra, but also the big R&B 
hits, occasional hip-hop tracks. By the time 
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TAKING A DRIVE 
Bobby Friction (pictured) had his own, but other teens would borrow their parents’ cars to get to daytimer gigs 


it got to 1990, I was at uni, and it was turning 
into a fusion — that Bombay Jungle [a seminal 
British Asian club night that ran from 1993 to 
1995] sound. A DJ would come on and just play 
hip-hop, then a DJ would come on and just 
play Bhangra. But the gigs in the late 80s were 
definitely predominantly Bhangra. 

RITU: It wasn’t just hip-hop. We’d fuse Bhangra 
with ragga dubs, reggae dubs, sometimes house 
dubs — anything that was instrumental with a 
good strong bassline and a beat that could be 
synchronised with the dhol. I would have thrown 
in a lot more Bollywood if I could, but that’s not 
what those audiences wanted. 

RANI: My stuff was Bhangra, because I love 
Bhangra. But I used to mix in whatever records I 
liked — Prince, jungle, house. 


“Looking back 
now, | can see 
that was so 
liberating ” 


RAV: I now realise what the DJs were doing 
was groundbreaking, mixing two cultures 
together. By the 90s, they were mixing in 
jungle, drum’n’bass, and by the late 90s, when 
UK garage started coming up, that was getting 
mixed in. But also something interesting started 
to happen, and rather than just mixing and 
remixing pre-existing songs, producers were 
starting to make original tracks, and selling and 
playing their original music. That’s kind of how 
the Bhangra garage scene started. 

AJAY: Everyone was there to listen to music, 
to meet people, to scope out the opposite sex. 
And we were all Brown. Looking back now, I see 
that was so liberating! It was the first time we all 
hung out together on our own, people with the 
same skin colour and the same vibe. The barriers 
were broken: Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, all hanging 
out with each other. Where else was that gonna 
happen? Not with our parents. But then again, 
there were definitely tensions and unwritten 
tules about who you'd speak to. One promoter 
I spoke to even said he banned all national flags. 

BOBBY: There was nearly always a tension 
between east and west London at the end of the 
party; I’m sure a couple of times fights started. 
And daytimers were very Panjabi-heavy, with a 
lot of Pakistanis there. No one ever talks about 
this stuff, but at the time, even though Bhangra 
is for everyone, we definitely had a sense of 
“What are all these Pakistanis doing here?!” You 
have to remember we’d come straight from our 
parents, who were born either just before or just 
after Partition, so their views towards Pakistanis 
weren’t aggressive or horrible, but just more 


Hit the decks 
Some people were 
unhappy about Asian 
women — like DJ Ritu 
— DJ'ing and clubbing 
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Poster for a Hammersmith Palais mega daytimer and nighttimer event in 1994 


like, “Who are these guys!?” And that affected us. 

AJAY: In those days, our community — like 
every minority community — was so put upon 
that we had angst and aggression within us. 
You could feel it even walking along Southall 
Broadway. So there was always going to be 
tension at those parties, but I'd say the overriding 
thing was fun, and dancing, and doing what you 
wanted to do without your parents finding out. 

TIM: I can’t remember seeing another white 
face in there... maybe the staff? But white people 
didn’t really know about daytimers. I remember 
doing a project down on Green Lane [London], 
and I saw a poster that just said “Ooh, aah, Dracula! 
Halloween daytimer” and a phone number. If you 
were a white person, you’d have no idea what that 
meant and you wouldn’t ring that number. I only 
knew about daytimers because my Asian friends 
told me. I think promoters didn’t particularly want 
the wrong people to find out — say, elders within 
the community. Once things started to leak out, 
parents weren’t very pleased about it. I’ve heard 
secondhand stories about announcements being 
made at the gurdwara [Sikh place of worship] that 
these things were happening and they weren’t 
good, because of boys and girls mixing. 

RANI: I remember some local people in the 
community were upset because I was doing 
a daytimer, and it was gonna reflect badly on 
the Asian community. But I said, “Look, if they 
wanna come, they’re gonna come ~ all we’re 
gonna do is play music and dance.” I sometimes 
think that people had only seen nightclubs in 
Bollywood films, so they thought it was all girls 
in skimpy clothing dancing on pods... 
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AJAY: It never happened to me, but you’d hear 
stories of parents, teachers, religious leaders, 
community officials coming down and scoping 
kids from their schools or communities out and 
grabbing them. You’d hear about people getting 
busted at the local daytimers especially. But this 
added to the thing of the whole scene! Asian kids 
were actually doing something to upset their 
parents? That’s great! Finally. And even then, 
they were trying to keep it secret, which is why 
lots of people still won’t talk about it. 

TIM: Alcohol was available, which was 
probably another worry, but I can’t remember 
seeing many people drinking. The guys 
I went with were serious about their religion 
and teetotal. 

RAV: At Zenith there was a zero-alcohol policy 


“Promoters 
didn't want the 
wrong people 
to find out” 


downstairs, and you could only get drinks 
upstairs with an ID showing you were over 18, 
and you could only consume the drink in that 
area. But the majority of the people were just 
there for the music. 

BOBBY: People don’t really talk about the 
drinks and the drugs. You can’t talk about 
something like the second summer of love 
without mentioning ecstasy, but Asian musical 
manifestations in this country haven’t been 
driven by a singular drug, so we don’t talk about 
it. A lot of that was going on as well, though, I 
suppose we don’t talk about it because it wasn’t 
centre stage, and because of respectability in 
our communities still. 

AJAY: There was definitely alcohol and people 
taking drugs, though I’m notorious for missing 
details like that. But this was back when you 
could still smoke inside, so we all must have 
stank of cigarettes when we got home — so I 
don’t know how we all got away with that one... 

BOBBY: You’d get on the Tube, someone 
would always have aftershave on them because 
we would stink of fags and booze. And more 
often than not, one or two people would be 
led to Jersey Gardens or a park somewhere in 
Hounslow to sober up before we went home. 

AJAY: I do remember I used to have this tiny 
little aftershave. We were crafty, man! 

RAV: We'd get KFC or McDonalds on the way 
home, and on the Monday after, everyone at 
school would talk about what happened. There 
was also all the car culture associated with it. 
You’d just got your licence so you could cruise 
up to and back from the daytimer in your mum’s 
Ford Escort XR3. 

TIM: It was all a bit of an eye-opener. Walking 
through Bradford at 2pm on a Wednesday, into 
these dark basements with flashing lights and all 
this Bhangra stuff. The girls would go back to the 
loos and change again, and emerge back on the 
streets, like they’d been in the college library for 
the afternoon. It makes me smile thinking about 
it now, really. 

RAV: I remember the first time I DJ’d at a 
daytimer, with all these older guys who had 
been doing this for a long time. For them, it was 
just another gig, but for me, it was figuring out 
what I wanted to do for the rest of my life. But 
daytimers kind of stopped by the year 2000, 
partly because so many venues were closing 
down. Plus, maybe clubs were realising opening 
during the day wasn’t necessarily beneficial for 
them, and with the underage daytimers there 
was a lot of safeguarding with, say, 1,000 kids, 
and you’re not making that much money if 
you're just serving them Cokes and lemonades. 
And by then, Asians were being allowed into 
mainstream nightclubs. And most of the kids 
who had been going to the daytimers were old 
enough to go to the nighttime gigs. 

RITU: Mid-90s onwards, I don’t remember 


The daytimer dress 
code changed over 
the years - as Bobby 
Friction demonstrates 


there being that many daytime gigs, because it 
had all moved to the nighttime. After the success 
of Bombay Jungle, venues opened up to Asian 
promoters. But also, priorities change. A lot of 
the DJs and promoters got married, got ‘real’ 
jobs, they didn’t really have time any more. Most 
of the bands still exist, though. The Bhangra 
scene never stopped. 

BOBBY: For me, daytimers stopped when I 
went to uni and I stopped having to go during 
the day. There were people coming to your halls 
of residence selling coach tickets to Bhangra 
parties around the country — Leicester, 
Birmingham, Nottingham. Suddenly the seal 
really was off: there was no getting dressed in 
the toilets, and people were getting off with each 
other. To me, that was so radical! You didn’t see 


girlfriends and boyfriends kissing each other 
at daytimers, ’cos you still imagined a cousin’s 
cousin or someone would see, the paranoia 
was rife! But the moment I went to the uni gigs 
in 1990, that was it: there were no cousins of 
cousins! People were getting off in the dark 
corners of the clubs. And then Bombay Jungle 
was starting, the Asian Underground kicked off, 
I moved on. But those daytimer gigs started off 
what’s now become my life’s obsession. 

RAV: Daytimers didn’t happen in any other 
music scene: this was our thing, it was so 
important for Asian culture. I rarely meet people 
with a bad word to say about them. It was where 
bands were born, where DJs were born — and in 
terms of my career, it’s where I was born. 

RANI: To this day, I’m still in contact with 


A.new 
generation 


Although the original daytime 
parties faded away by the 00s, 
at the tail-end of 2020, a group 
of young South Asians in the 
UK formed a new collective, 
Daytimers. Their aim is to 
showcase South Asian creativity, 
starting with dance music — 
and their name, of course, is a 
nod to what came before. Unlike 
their predecessors, however, 
Daytimers’ work is out in the 
open, and there's a commitment 
to inclusivity, with people from 
all genders, sexualities, regions 
and religions forming their core 
network. Between Daytimers 
and the new festival Dialled |n, 
it feels like British South Asians 
are consolidating a space for 
themselves all over again, rooted 
in the radical parties their elders 
built before them 


people that I Dj’d with or went to gigs with 30 
years ago. It’s just lovely. 

BOBBY: What happened with daytimers could 
only have ever happened in Britain in the 80s. 
It’s so unique, it needs to be celebrated with 
as much vigour as we celebrate punk, the New 
Romantics, the summer of love — and I mean 
that musically, socially, and artistically as well. 

RANI: I didn’t do it for womankind or 
anything, I did it because I wanted to — it just 
so happened Ritu and I were the only women, 
and so we happened to create a platform for 
women to be able to participate in this stuff now, 
whereas it wasn’t acceptable before. I can see 
the parameters have changed and attitudes have 
shifted with all the women coming through in 
the scene now. I like to think we helped create 
an environment for South Asian women in this 
country to do what they want to do. 

RAV: I’m glad that there’s a generation of Asian 
people that can remember those great times and 
I’m glad that there’s a new generation of people 
that are trying to bring that through in a different 
kind of way, unapologetic about the way that 
they’re doing it. I love that. That’s exactly what 
daytimers were there for. @ 
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Actor Joe Cole has made his mark playing roles that push the boundaries 
both physically and emotionally. Here he speaks to Rolling Stone UK about 
skipping drama school to learn his craft on the job and starring in the 
remake of The Ipcress File 
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ithin the first five minutes of being 
introduced, Joe Cole tells me that actors 
are always “chatting shit”. It’s an offhand 
remark, but as it transpires, it is also an 
indicator that he, at least, does not intend 
to follow suit. 

The BIFA-winning British film and 
television star — late of Peaky Blinders, Gangs 
of London, and now an ITV adaptation of Cold 
War spy thriller The Ipcress File — is sitting 
with me in a swish restaurant of a London 
hotel, nursing a pot of English Breakfast tea 
and speaking in a soft Estuary lilt. It’s all a 
tad jarring, since most audiences have got to 
know him as a tough, Birmingham-accented 
young Shelby brother in Peaky Blinders. 

His screen reputation is admittedly 
fearsome; in Gangs of London, Cole plays Sean 
Wallace, the grieving son of a crime kingpin 
with a taste for brutal sadism. In his 2017 film, 
A Prayer Before Dawn, a visceral Thai prison 
drama, Cole turns in a star-making, physically 
imposing performance as Billy Moore, a 
career criminal who became a champion 
Muay Thai fighter while incarcerated. 

In real life, Cole is freckle-faced and 
boyishly handsome, with looks that defy 
his 33 years. His manner is earnest; he is 
taking this interview seriously, though he 
has a confession to make early on. “I’m not 
particularly fond of interviews, because 
I’m not a fan of dissecting intricately what 
I do. I never went to drama school, so I 
find when I’m asked to analyse... the job is 
unpredictable,” he offers. 

He’s exceptionally polite, and hyper- 
conscious of everything he says. He hesitates 
before mentioning his dislike of social media; 
he declines to talk about his brush with the 
law as a youth; he won’t even say whether 
he favours Tyson Fury or Anthony Joshua 
in a heavyweight boxing fight. Despite his 
penchant for playing characters who love 
trouble, he seems dead set on not saying 
anything that might cause him any. 

“I guess I was frustrated as a teenager and 
a young adult, and it took me a while to find 


out what I wanted to do. I couldn’t focus or 
concentrate,” he says, by way of explaining 
any youthful mishaps. “My friends were 
going to university up and down the country 
and I was retaking — I ended up back in my 
brother’s year in sixth form. I had trouble 
with a girlfriend. So, you know, I was feeling 
unnecessarily sorry for myself.” When he 
started acting, he says, he finally found real 
drive and ambition. 

“I think it’s hardship — well, relatively 
speaking — but having certain things in the 
early part of my life that I was able to really 
utilise, as a means not just to act, but to 
make a career. It’s not just on set. It’s with all 
the auditions. You need to have a certain...” 
he begins, looking askance at me. There’s 
something genuinely searching about the 
way he trails off. 

“Drive?” I offer. 

“Yeah, you’ve got to be obsessed. You’ve 
got to have an insecurity or a kind of... 
something inside you, to make you wake 
up in the morning and think: ‘I need to do 
this. I really need to do this’ So, you put in 
your hours until you make the right breaks,” 
he says. 

Cole is the oldest brother of five; two 
of his younger siblings have followed him 
into the film industry. “I try not to be too 
overbearing,” he says of their shared 
profession. “I don’t count myself as the 
great professor of these things. I’m always — 
maybe everyone feels this in a certain way — 
but there’s always impostor syndrome.” 

Drama school wasn’t the right fit for him. “I 
got into a couple, but I thought that this over- 
analysis of the work and my process and what 


JOE COLE 


Tm doing, where I’m from, I thought, ‘I don’t 
think that’s going to be particularly helpful for 
me. I just need to fuckin’ do it?” 

And so he did. Starting out with small roles 
as he cut his teeth, he appeared in British 
mainstay shows like Holby City, Skins and later, 
The Thick of It and Black Mirror — for which he 
was nominated for a television BAFTA. 

His film appearances have included 
supporting roles in Jeremy Saulnier’s skull- 
crushing thriller Green Room (2015) and, 
more recently, a part in Ben Wheatley’s dark 
British indie Happy New Year, Colin Burstead 
(2018). But he is still most recognised as John 
Shelby, little brother to Cillian Murphy’s 
Tommy, from Peaky Blinders. “In terms of 
getting recognised, it has changed my life 
now,” Cole says, a touch ruefully. “In a way, 
it does the talking for you, because people 
know who you are. But I wouldn’t like to be 
more famous than I am right now.” 

Cole’s latest crop of work reveals a 
continuing fascination with hard-bitten 
masculinity, be it stepping into Michael 
Caine’s shoes with The Ipcress File (“1 love 
being transplanted. There’s a part of me that 
would have loved to live in the 60s and 70s,” 
he muses). Or going to the freezing tundra 
to film new Netflix thriller, Against the Ice, 
a story of survival and male camaraderie in 
the Arctic, opposite Nikolaj Coster-Waldau. 

“It’s probably the hardest thing I’ve 
done, in terms of the environment and the 
locations. It was brutal,” Cole says of the 
shoot in Iceland, which was filmed under 
strict Covid-19 guidelines. “And it was 
juxtaposed with sitting at home during 
lockdown. But it was quite magical, really. 
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THE IPCRESS FILE: ITV; AGAINST THE ICE: LILJA JONSDOTTIR/NETFLIX 


I’m fortunate enough to go to all these places 
— Thailand, Iceland — it’s a blessing. For 
me, it’s maybe the greatest thing about the 
job: to go and experience these countries 
and places, and to make a piece of art 
with all these different people in different 
environments. It’s especially magnified by 
the pandemic, after being locked at home for 
months and months.” 

Physicality is central to many of Cole’s 
performances, from the Muay Thai training of A 
Prayer Before Dawn to the gruelling conditions 
of Against the Ice. Sport and its attendant 
catharsis seems to offer him something helpful 
for his volatile roles onscreen. “I find there’s 
a natural link between physicality and really 
channelling it. If ’'m doing physical stuff, like 
boxing, punching things, push-ups, I can 
very quickly get to a place of high tension. It’s 
not necessarily that I’m angry. I remember 
the director [of A Prayer Before Dawn, Jean- 


JOE COLE 


Stéphane Sauvaire] would give me a note 
and I'd like, scream back at him. But I wasn’t 
angry, you know, I was pumped up and in the 
moment with all this adrenaline. So, I tend to 
use that, to get to a place where physically, I’m 
feeling strong and like a bit of a loose cannon.” 

In life, too, he says, it’s key for him to stay 
active. Lockdown started to “drive me a bit 
nuts”, he admits. “I’ve never been diagnosed 
with anything, but I lose concentration 
easily. My brother’s got ADHD.” 

The inactivity of lockdown culminated in a 
big decision: he bought a bicycle on a whim 
and ended up cycling nearly 1,000 miles, 
from Land’s End to John O’Groats, with a 
group of friends for a children’s charity. It 
does seem to point toward Cole’s tendency 
to commit — perhaps even over-commit — to 
whatever he sets out to do. You’d assume that 
after long days in the freezing cold shooting 
Against the Ice, your first instinct would be 
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to retreat inside to the warmth. Quite the 
opposite. “I loved going on walks. I’d drop 
[co-star] Nikolaj Coster-Waldau a pin and say, 
‘If I’m not back in five hours, come find me’ 
I'd put on his walking boots and go for hours.” 

This inclination toward extremity, be it 
physical or emotional, gives some insight 
into the sorts of roles Cole gravitates toward. 
“When I trained for A Prayer Before Dawn, it 
was in Thailand, so it was spit-and-sawdust 
gyms and stuff. I was eating the same food 
every day, wearing the same clothes, trying 
to get into that prison regimen,” he says. He 
describes many of his parts as “quote-unquote 
‘bad guys or kind of complicated’. Individuals 
that cross the line or come from the other side 
of the tracks. There’s a romanticism to that.” 

Cole seems to contain an inner restlessness; 
one that’s well harnessed in service of his 
performances. But he’s not sure exactly what 
projects he’s headed for next. “Unless you 
are reading a lot of stuff and exec-producing 
projects, you tend to be reactive. When actors 
talk about their dream projects or directors in 
interviews, does that manifest after they say 
it?” he says, sceptically. 

I remind him that he does an unexpected 
bit of singing in Against the Ice. Only half- 
joking, I ask if he’d do a musical, but his 
response is that he has, in fact, had singing 
lessons. He may often play a tough guy, but 
you get the impression he’s open to anything. 

As our interview naturally winds down, 
Cole sinks back in his chair, arm thrown over 
the plush dining-room seat. “Well, that was 
relatively painless,” he says, but the 
comment seems directed more at himself 
than at me. He clearly wasn’t lying when he 
said he disliked interviews; whatever 
obsessive commitment he brings to his parts 
— whatever engine he runs on — seems 
inexplicable for him. As he heads off into the 
icy London afternoon, I get up to shake his 
hand. He gives me a hug instead. @ 
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MONSTER MASH ~< 
The cast of Rock and Roll. 
Heaven meets the press post- 
surgery, 1978 
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LVIS PRESLEY had 
been dead for six 
months when the 
plastic surgeon’s 
knife plunged 
into Dennis Wise. 
There Wise lay, 
on a table in an 
Orlando hospital, 
surrounded by 
photos of the 
King. He knew 
what was coming, 
but the reality 
of it didn’t really hit him until the doctor, 
who seemed like a nice enough guy, started 
carving into his face. “All of a sudden, it 
started hurting real bad,” Wise recalls. “He 
said, ‘Give me something!’ and a nurse came 
over and plunged this needle into me.” Wise 
soon went under. 

When he woke up, his swollen face 
wrapped in bandages, Wise had implants in 
his cheeks and a curled-up lip, and he was 
on his way to resembling the King more than 
his 23-year-old self. For the first and not the 
last time, his boss, Danny O’Day, could boast, 
with one of his robust laughs, that he was 
“the monster maker”. 

In pop music, the tradition of the tribute 
band, the imitator, the impersonator, is 
now as durable as the concert T-shirt or the 
demand for an encore. As far back as the 
70s, touring and club acts meticulously did 
their best to look and sound like the Doors or 
the very much alive Bruce Springsteen, and 
tourists in Manhattan flocked to Beatlemania, 
a Fab Four tribute that ran on Broadway for 
two years. To this day, you can easily see 
tributes to ABBA, Rush, or 80 and 90s hip- 
hop. The new-tech twist is the hologram, 
which has brought Michael Jackson, 2Pac, 
Frank Zappa, and Whitney Houston back to a 
semblance of life. 


Impersonating a dead pop star, or reviving 
them virtually, is one thing. But more than 
40 years ago, Danny O’Day took imitation to 
a place no one imagined before or since. Rock 
and Roll Heaven, the touring extravaganza 
he conceived and promoted, didn’t just pay 
homage to one deceased icon, but four of 
them: Elvis, Jim Morrison, Janis Joplin, and 
Jim Croce. And it didn’t do it merely with 
costumes or note-for-note vocal imitations: 
O’Day hired plastic surgeons to physically 
alter his tribute singers to look as much as 
possible like the people they were honouring. 
“Jesus Christ — that’s some twisted shit,” 
says Croce’s son A.J., who was only a grade 
schooler when O’Day hired an upstart to be 
resculpted as Croce’s father. “The first thing 
that comes to my mind is that plastic surgery 
is the highest form of flattery.” 

“He was way ahead of the curve,” says Jeff 
Pezzuti, founder of Eyellusion, responsible 
for recent hologram tours of Frank Zappa and 
Dio. “It was very fresh at that point compared 
to now. Way before technology, there wasn’t 
anything else you could do.” 

What O’Day himself dubbed 


that union. “Once the artists are gone, they’re 
gone,” says Pezzuti. “And you have the fans 
who want to see that artist continue.” 

O’Day would never be on the level of 
Colonel Tom Parker, but he was something 
else entirely — rock’s own P.T. Barnum, a man 
who could, in Wise’s words, “sell ice cream 
in hell”. If that meant hiring someone to turn 
living singers into facsimiles of deceased 
ones, so be it. “In this country, we always 
want what we can’t have,” O’Day once said. 
“Look how well records by dead rock stars 
sell. You don’t miss your water until the well 
runs dry. It’s America.” 


TO HEAR HIS FAMILY TELL IT, DANNY DIXON 
o’pay could have been a star. Growing up 
in Baltimore, he played drums in a few local 
bands, and thanks to an unstable household 
— his mother had several husbands, according 
to a family member — the teenage O’Day left 
home for California, where he hustled his way 
into other bands. He wound up in one called 
the Flim Flam Band, where his future wife 

Effie saw him perform covers 

in her hometown of Ocala, 


his “clone army” only wound | Florida, in the early 70s. With 


up fighting a few minor 


skirmishes: a handful of TV “In this country, 


appearances, and gigs at 


clubs, state fairs and casinos, we always want 
earning enough notoriety to what we can't 


have possibly inspired not one 


but two Saturday Night Live have. Look how 


parodies. (The first was a 1981 


skit about a sleazy Rock and Roll well records by 


Heaven marketing company, 


featuring Eddie Murphy, that dead rock stars 
made a joke about “the Three sell You don't 


J’s — Jimi Hendrix, Janis Joplin, 


and Jim Croce.”) In 1978, the jMiSS yOur water 


clone tour was cited in Rolling 


Stone’s year-end issue, under until the well 


the header “The Brides of 


a 
Funkenstein”. (“Two aspiring runs dry 


women performers underwent 

plastic surgery: one to look like 

a female Elvis; the other, Janis Joplin.”) But 
almost as soon as it arrived, Rock and Roll 
Heaven imploded, and O’Day became the 
smallest of footnotes in pop history books. 
A.J. Croce hadn’t heard of the tribute until 
contacted by Rolling Stone, and neither the 
Joplin estate nor the surviving members of 
the Doors remember these “clones” from 
more than 40 years ago. 

But long before Las Vegas residencies, 
biopics, and massive publishing buyout deals, 
O’Day imagined a world in which classic-rock 
nostalgia would be a lucrative business. He 
knew the time was coming when the bond 
between rock icons and fans would grow so 
intense that an industry could rise to exploit 


his sandy-brown hair, six-foot- 
plus height, and strong voice, 
O’Day had the goods: “He had 
talent, and he could play almost 
any instrument there was,” 
Effie recalls. The two married 
in 1974, and O’Day eventually 
adopted her two children from 
a previous marriage. 

The Flim Flam Band 
continued working, in what 
O’Day’s cousin Paul Patten 
calls the “Howard Johnson’s 
tour” of lounges in those 
family-vacation hotels. By 1977, 
the band found itself gigging 
in Arkansas, doing what their 
guitarist Jim Wise calls “Stevie 
Wonder and disco stuff”. 
O’Day was also learning how 
to work the system. Wise heard a story — 
maybe apocryphal — that O’Day had booked 
pop star B.J. Thomas into a local club, took 
the money, and then disappeared; it turned 
out he didn’t actually rep Thomas at all. 
“Sounds right,” says Patten, laughing. “We 
called him the flim-flam man with the Flim 
Flam Band.” 

By coincidence, Wise had a brother, 
Dennis, who knew how to sing like Elvis. Jim 
called Dennis, who was then selling Toyotas 
at a Honolulu dealership, and asked if he’d 
want to come to Arkansas and try out for 
their band. It was late 1977, Elvis had just 
died, and maybe there was a market for a 
tribute act. Dennis Wise sang ‘Trying to Get 
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to You’ for O’Day and the band, and O’Day 
told him that was all he needed to hear. 

Dennis Wise thought that was the end of it 
all and he would return to Hawaii, but instead, 
O’Day asked him to meet at his hotel. There 
are disputes about what happened next. Wise 
says that, inspired by Dark Passage, the 1947 
film in which Humphrey Bogart’s escaped- 
con character undergoes plastic surgery to 
avoid recapture, he suggested altering his 
face to look more like the King. “Danny was 
flabbergasted I said that,” says Wise. “You 
know that saying about a lightbulb going 
off over your head? It was not for money 
purposes. I wanted to be an entertainer, and 
who doesn’t want to be like Elvis — come on!” 

Effie insists the idea was her late husband’s. 
“How would Danny come up with that?” she 
says. “I have no idea. It was such an odd 
thing. I was like, ‘What?’ But his mind worked 
that way. He would sit around talking about 
things like that..He could visualise things 
happening or ways to promote them. He 
would say, ‘We ought to do this!’ and I would 
be, ‘Oh, my gosh!’” 

O’Day already knew the limitations of 
tribute bands. He had previously wanted to 
manage a Barbra Streisand impersonator but 
soon realised the audience wouldn’t buy his 
first choice: at five feet two and 160 pounds, 
she didn’t conjure Streisand physically. He 
had to think outside the rock box, and maybe 
drastic measures were in order. 

O’Day started by taking Wise to a Florida 
dentist, who shaved his teeth down to 
resemble Presley’s and closed up the gap in 
his two front teeth. Finding the right plastic 
surgeon to tweak Wise’s lips and cheeks and 
straighten his nose was tougher. O’Day’s 
first choice bailed when his name leaked 
to the press. O’Day scrambled and found a 
replacement after several tries. Eventually, 
O’Day was able to smuggle Wise into that 
clinic on that day in January 1978. 

O’Day had what felt like a foolproof method 
of making the operation seem as routine 
as possible. “When I take these people in, 
they already have a basic resemblance to 
the person I want them to look like,” he 
said. “I just say, ‘I want plastic surgery done 
on her nose and his chin and this and that 
and, oh, by the way, I just happen to have a 
picture here of exactly what we want done.” 
When the six-hour procedure was finished, 
Wise was rolled out in a wheelchair, his face 
covered in bandages. “There must have been 
100 people from the press all over the world 
taking pictures,” he says. “It was amazing. 
They’re yelling at me, ‘How do you feel?’ 
‘What are you thinking?’” 

Wise says he didn’t tell anyone in his 
family, including his parents or brother, since 
he feared they would think he was nuts. But 


several weeks later, he made his post-surgery 
television debut on Good Morning America, 
and at press conferences began imitating 
Presley’s Southern drawl and polite use of 
“ma’am” and “sir”. His brother Jim watched 
one of his TV appearances in a bar. Jim wasn’t 
sure what to make of it, but he did see one 
upside. “Dennis got his nose broken when he 
was in the Marines,” he says. “Somebody hit 
him in the face and knocked him out. So the 
surgery was an improvement.” 

Wise made his debut onstage so soon after 
the surgery that black rings still encircled his 
eyes. The novelty of the show, at a club in 
Melbourne, Florida, combined with all the 
press the surgery had received, commanded 
a rock-star-worthy fee — $15,000 a week 
(about $60,000 today). The first night, Wise 
was singing ‘Love Me Tender’ and passing 
out scarves 4 la the King when a woman in 
the crowd came up and grabbed him in the 
crotch. “She wouldn’t let go,” he chuckles. 
“The guys in the band were all laughing.” 

But for Wise, the jailhouse 
only rocked for so long. He says 
he and the band weren’t paid 
in full for their work. (“Blame it 
on the club owner,” O’Day said 
in response.) When Wise re- 
examined his contract at the 
time, he realised he’d signed 
with O’Day for 50 years and that 
O’Day was entitled to half his 
earnings. Wise trekked to O’Day’s 
home in Ocala, just in time to 
see his boss roll up, living large. 
“Danny pulls in with a brand- 
new Burt Reynolds Trans Am,” 
he says. “Guess where the money 
went?” Wise wound up suing 
O’Day for negligence (claiming 
his “professional reputation has 
been damaged”) and “breach of 
fiduciary duty”, demanding a 
minimum settlement of $2,500. 
Wise says he never saw a dime, nor ever saw 
O'Day again. But for O’Day, it probably didn’t 
matter: He already had a bigger, grander, and 
wilder scheme in mind. 


AMONA CAYWOOD - then Mona 

Caywood-Moore ~ was playing bar 

gigs in Ohio, in a band called Stage 

Fright, when she received a call from 

a friend in the business. “He said this 

guy is putting together a show and they need 

a Janis Joplin,” Caywood recalls. Since Joplin 

imitators were rare back then, Caywood adds, 

“T was the only person who could do that at 
the time.” 

Caywood, a native Californian who sang 

in a sassy rasp reminiscent of Joplin’s, didn’t 


O'Day would 
never be on 
Colonel Tom 
Parker's level, 
but he was 
something 
else entirely: 
rock's own PT. 
Barnum 


know the full story. But once she arrived 
for the job, she realised what her new boss 
had in mind. O’Day’s experience with Wise 
may have ended badly, but it gave O’Day a 
taste of big-time showbiz, and he wanted 
more. What if, instead of one altered rocker, 
he had an all-star ensemble of them? “He 
did say, ‘Well, what can we do? Something 
nobody’s ever done before,” recalls Effie. 
“Some people thought it was very bizarre, 
but people were interested in it from the 
standpoint of business.” 

To make himself feel better about the 
idea, O’Day ran it by his mother: what if his 
younger brother, who’d passed away at 21, 
had been an entertainer and died and had 
been resurrected by way of plastic surgery? 
His mum said she’d be fine with it as long as it 
was done “in good taste”, and that was good 
enough for her son. 

By 1978, Elvis wasn’t the only rock star 
in the grave; the body count was rising. 
Joplin had overdosed eight years before, and 
Caywood knew the repertoire 
well. Morrison had been found 
dead in a Paris bathtub seven 
years before. As it turned out, 
Duke O’Connell, the drummer 
in an O’Day-managed cover 
band called the Copycats, had 
been singing Doors songs in that 
group. Cram him into brown 
leather pants and he might pass 
for the Lizard King. Croce had 
perished in a plane crash in 1973, 
but Marc Hazebrouck, a former 
truck driver and psychology 
major from Rhode Island, was 
already playing songs by Croce 
and had a droopy mustache to 
match. Since Wise was persona 
non Presley in O’Day’s world, 
a new King was needed. O’Day 
heard about a local Florida band 
whose lead singer, Jesse Gamble 
(then Jesse Bolt), was a good Presley mimic, 
and even already owned a blue jumpsuit. 

When O’Day proposed the idea of 
surgical transformation to them, the newly 
hired hands were either eager or puzzled, 
depending on the singer. “I just thought, 
‘Well, I don’t know — what does that 
mean?’” says Gamble. “I was 30 or 32 and 
wild and crazy anyway. And I said, ‘Well, 
you know, I guess I could do something.” 
Caywood was up for singing Joplin tunes: “I 
thought, ‘Cool, that sounds fun!’ I’m famous 
for picking up and moving my entire life. 
Sight unseen, always.” And just like O’Day, 
each was hungry for recognition and success, 
a very different type of American dream. 

Once again, O’Day arranged for the 
operations, forked over the money 
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(supposedly in the area of $500,000, partly 
from loans), and alerted the press. This 
time, the surgeries weren’t quite as invasive 
as they’d been with Wise. Hazebrouck’s lips 
were enlarged and lowered, and his straight 
hair was given a Croce-style perm. Bags were 
removed from under O’Connell’s eyes, and 
wrinkles from his cheeks. Caywood had a 
small implant in her chin “that just made 
it look a little more pointy — so minor, like 
outpatient stuff”. 

Gamble had the most minimal work done: 
The surgeon basically made a cut above his 
lip to make it look as if he’d had surgery. 
“The idea was to say I was trying to develop 
the sneer, I guess,” he says. At Gamble’s 
suggestion, his girlfriend, a North Carolina 
native named Deborah (or Erin) Rhyne, had 
her nose straightened and hair dyed black 
to resemble a “female Elvis.” (“I’m going 
to be Elvis in the early 1950s, when he was 
feminine-looking,” she said.) 


O’Day then arranged for the performers, 
still bandaged up and looking like mummies 
with large eyeholes, to be publicly unveiled 
ona network daytime show, America Alive!. In 
fact, the clones didn’t need the bandages, but 
O’Day, ever the showman, insisted they keep 
the wraps on for maximum suspense. The 
results could be comical: Caywood recalls a 
drive when some of them were pulled over 
by cops, who thought the bandaged people 
in the van were thieves. 

The TV appearance was a mixed bag: Dr. 
Joyce Brothers, the star psychologist and 
talk-show regular, accused O’Day of being a 
Manson-style cult leader. But none of it gave 
O’Day even the slightest pause; by now, he 
was in full Barnum mode. At a hotel pool in 
Florida, an on-message O’Day introduced 
his clones to a writer from the Miami News 
and regaled the reporter with tales from 
his rock & roll crypt. In his mind, Rock and 
Roll Heaven would merely be the beginning. 


He talked about re-creating Buddy Holly, 
Jimi Hendrix, and the members of Lynyrd 
Skynyrd who'd died in a plane crash the year 
before. Then, he would move on to dead 
comedians, remaking people to resemble 
W.C. Fields and Abbott and Costello. 

O’Day — who used the word “clone” while 
agreeing that that wasn’t quite the right 
scientific term for what he had paid doctors 
to do — even boasted he’d found a chemist 
in Los Angeles who could alter someone’s 
pigment. “I’ve got this kid who does a 
great Otis Redding, but he’s white,” he said 
straight-faced. “If it turns out [the chemist] 
can deliver the goods, then we'll give the 
kid the pigment.” Hearing those comments 
again, Gamble sighs: “That sounds like 
sitting down and talking to him. It was like 
the stream of consciousness off the top of his 
head. He would just come out with that stuff, 
you know?” 

Newspaper headline writers revelled in the 
weirdness of Rock and Roll Heaven, dubbing 
it “the cloneheads” and referring to O’Day 
as the “clone ranger”. O’Day brushed off 
any and all scepticism. “I don’t see a morbid 
aspect,” he said. “I would see a morbid 
aspect if we were being crassly commercial 
in cashing in on dead people. But all we’re 
doing is emulating the dead people with all 
due respect.” 

Watching from afar as he attempted to 
revive his deflated career as a new Elvis, 
Dennis Wise had his worries. “What Danny 
is doing with his new idea is just not right,” 
he told the Miami News. “I would tell those 
people not to do it. They don’t know what 
they’re getting into.” But nothing would stop 
them, or O’Day. 


ROCK AND ROLL Heaven opened with the 
backup band playing an instrumental version 
of the Righteous Brothers’ dead-rocker hit of 
the same name. What followed was anything 
but conventional, even during an era, the 70s, 
when genuine rock stars would pop up on 
campy network TV specials. The band shifted 
into ‘Also Sprach Zarathustra’ (the theme 
from 2001: A Space Odyssey), the traditional 
orchestral opener for Presley’s shows, and 
Gamble, in full Elvis sunglasses and jumpsuit, 
welcomed everyone to the performance. “I 
forget the script,” Gamble says, “but it was 
Elvis coming down from heaven to bring back 
some friends.” 

Often, the shows would start with 
O’Connell as Morrison, vamping through 
the Doors’ ‘Light My Fire’, ‘Love Me Two 
Times’, and ‘Touch Me’, before Hazebrouck 
came out with Croce hits like ‘Time in a 
Bottle’ and ‘Bad, Bad Leroy Brown’. After a 
brief intermission, the band launched into 
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a stomping groove, and Caywood stuck her 
hand through a curtain holding a bottle 
of Southern Comfort before emerging — 
“feathers flying,” she says — and starting her 
Joplin set, which included ‘Ball and Chain’ 
and ‘Piece of My Heart’. Then, Gamble would 
re-enter, karate-chopping his way through 
a medley of Elvis hits, before everyone 
reconvened onstage for a grand finale. Dry- 
ice fog made a cameo, too. 

Despite the media splash and countless 
articles that accompanied it, 
Rock and Roll Heaven didn’t 
exactly rock the house when it 
launched. At the tour’s debut, 
at the Southeastern Music Fair 


| 
“[Danny] 


handing out five-dollar bills to people at the 
door to lure them inside. 

Caywood was already “a fireball, get-out- 
of-my-fucking-way person”, as she says, 
with a badass stare and freewheeling vibe to 
match. She’d previously worked in a health- 
food store, but for Rock and Roll Heaven, 
she developed a fleeting taste for Southern 
Comfort, Joplin’s drink of choice. “It was 
a Method-acting thing,” says Caywood. 
“When I found out I was going to do this, 
I said, ‘Well, enough of [health 
food],’ and I went out and had 
a cheeseburger with a shot of 
whisky and beer.” To dispel 
any doubts about the actual 


in Atlanta in September 1978, d ll alcohol in her onstage bottle, 
fewer than 50 people showed wante a she’d pour some of it into the 
up. (O’Day bragged to a reporter the glory, ” glasses of sceptical fans in the 
that it was a “small but mighty” Ls front rows, and watch as they 
ries “He sine ag “i ee says Ramona ae it yrelnclys realised 
state fairs,” says Effie. “But a lot ey were drinking genuine 
of the nightclubs were afraid Caywood, who Southern Comfort. 

it was just a freak show. They Gamble, a high-school 
didn’t know they were talented performed as dropout who’d worked as a 
musicians. In Miami, the tour Janis Joplin. carpenter and in local theatre 
was booked into the Persian pe es productions of musicals like 
Room at the Marco Polo Hotel, The shit hit Bye Bye Birdie, revelled in his 
but when not enough tickets h f n Kingness. He recalls seeing 
were apparently sold, it was t eran cocaine backstage, and during 


downgraded to the Swingers 
Lounge Disco. “They were bombs, 
man,” says Caywood of the earliest, sparsely 
attended Rock and Roll Heaven shows. “We 
did a couple of state fairs where there were, 
like, four people in the audience.” 

At an early stop on the tour, one reviewer 
noted that few of the performers resembled 
their dead counterparts that much. “If you 
can’t read the first three lines on an eye chart, 
then I suppose physically he might fool you,” 
he wrote of Croce, also pointing out that the 
clearest resemblance came by way of the 
band’s non-altered lead guitarist, a dead 
ringer for Peter Frampton. Caywood denies 
a report that she had her jaw restructured, 
which was likely more O’Day hype. When 
another reviewer pointed out that Caywood 
wasn’t a dead ringer, so to speak, for Joplin, 
O’Day claimed she would have further work 
done to counter the criticism. 

Some of the performers had reservations 
about what they were doing. “Yeah, I 
thought, ‘Oh, this is so weird,” many times,” 
Caywood says. “I’m impersonating her, but 
I was the same age she was when she died.” 
But some of that melted away when O’Day 
landed them a residency at Harrah’s in Lake 
Tahoe, followed by a similar stint at that same 
casino in Reno in the early months of 1979. It 
wasn’t Vegas, but it was close, and it came 
with perks, like all the alcohol and Perrier 
anyone wanted. In Reno, Gamble saw O’Day 


a Tahoe drive, Gamble stocked 

his black Lincoln with a cooler 
of beer and some Jack Daniel’s — and was, 
of course, pulled over by cops for some 
infraction. Luckily, Gamble says, he was able 
to point to a Rock and Roll Heaven billboard 
with his face on it, and he got away with just 
a warning. 

Ultimately, just as in the living-person 
rock business, money changed everything. 
According to Caywood and Gamble, no one 
was getting paid much, if anything at all, and 
what pay existed wasn’t always equal. “I feel 
weird saying this, but basically I was the hit of 
the show,” says Caywood. “And I wasn’t being 
paid anywhere near what ‘Jim Morrison’ 
was. It was just not right.” The Reno Gazette- 
Journal agreed, noting, “Caywood-Moore’s 
‘Ball and Chain’ is a showstopper.” 

As the Reno run began winding down, 
O'Day planned to take Rock and Roll Heaven to 
its natural destination: Las Vegas. But he hit 
a snag. According to his musicians, the Vegas 
casino establishment wanted ownership of 
the idea and were less interested in working 
with O’Day himself. “He needed those people 
if we were going to play in Las Vegas,” says 
Caywood. “He wanted all the glory. The shit 
hit the fan.” When the run ended in March 
1979, Caywood recalls “a big blowup” over 
money, and the band broke up. O’Day fled 
to Florida — supposedly, Gamble heard, with 
$120,000 of their earnings. (“I wasn’t there, 


but he wouldn’t do that,” counters Effie. 
“I’m sure he didn’t have the money. I don’t 
know where it went or if somebody didn’t 
get paid.”) 

Infuriated, Gamble says he followed O’Day 
back home to Florida to demand his money. 
He heard O’Day was now working with a 
country band — something about tributes to 
country singers — and tracked them down in 
a bar. O’Day wasn’t there, so Gamble had to 
content himself with walking off with a piece 
of stage gear. 


N THE AFTERMATH of the collapse of Rock 

and Roll Heaven, Danny O’Day went in 

search of an encore. Returning to Ocala, 

he found his marriage falling apart and 

began working construction jobs. He and 
Effie were divorced in 1979. “We just sort of 
grew apart,” she says with a sigh. “He was 
having to be with the band, and the kids were 
in school. I wasn’t able to travel.” 

But O’Day had one more tour to launch, 
and in a way, it was his eeriest one yet: he 
would become one of his own clones. 

Ironically, the makeover would be inspired 
in part by Erin Rhyne, the female Elvis in Rock 
and Roll Heaven and the member of the troupe 
who’d been the most damaged by it. The 
atmosphere and show itself proved to be too 
much for Rhyne. As she later told the Orlando 
Sentinel, the whole show gave her “the 
creeps” due to “real weird girls who started 
hanging out during my shows, biker types”. 
She complained to O’Day about her female 
Elvis role, but he wasn’t listening: “Nothing I 
said seemed to sink in,” Rhyne said. “I really 
hated him then.” On New Year’s Eve 1979, 
during the tour’s Reno run, she tossed down 
50 sleeping pills and some champagne and 
hoped it would all end. 

Rhyne survived, and overcome by guilt, 
O’Day brought her to Florida to help with 
her recovery. The two wound up singing 
covers in another band, poetically named 
Xerox, and before long, they became 
romantically involved. After the semi-highs 
of their casino days, they found themselves 
scrambling to survive, selling magazines to 
convenience stores and even hawking their 
own blood to pay the bills, as they told 
the Orlando Sentinel. The two still performed 
in what tiny clubs they could, but one day a 
waitress told O’Day, who was singing Kenny 
Rogers songs with another act, that he bore 
some resemblance to the “Gambler” growler. 
And with that, another lightbulb flicked on. 

In February 1980, friends, family, and 
roller-disco ushers gathered at the Fifth 
National Banque, a club in Norfolk, Virginia, 
for what O’Day’s business manager would 
call “the first clonehead marriage”. Their 
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faces covered in bandages, O’Day and 
Rhyne took their vows; even the bride 
and groom figurines on the cake were 
swathed in bandages. (When the ceremony 
was over, they had some difficulty eating 
the wedding cake.) The next night, they and 
a new batch of “clones” appeared onstage, 
and suddenly O’Day was Kenny Rogers and 
Rhyne was looking a bit like Linda Ronstadt, 
then at the peak of her pop career. 

To become the “Gambler” balladeer, O’Day 
had a hair transplant, dyed his hair gray, and 
had his jowls tightened. O’Day later admitted 
the idea was also suggested by Rhyne and that 
he had his own doubts: “I said, ‘What, are you 
crazy? Me go in and have my face carved?’ 
But I was pretty ugly anyway.” And the hype 
factor, always important to O’Day, appealed 
to him, too: “Man, the monster-maker himself 
onstage. Of course they’ll come.” 

Rhyne sang credible Ronstadt covers, while 
her new husband dug into his performing 
past to mimic Rogers’ husky delivery. The 
gimmick baffled some who had known O’Day. 
“Danny — as Kenny Rogers?” Wise says. 
“Kenny had a really unique voice. When 
I heard that, it struck me as funny. We all 
went, ‘What the hell?’” But for Patten, who 
attended the service, it was O’Day’s new 
normal: “Again, it was Danny doing what 
Danny did.” 

A month later, O’Day popped up at a 
Rogers press conference in Virginia, where 
he and a seemingly amused Rogers good- 
naturedly tugged at each other’s beards. 
O’Day rounded up another Jim Croce and 
another Elvis and found a local Florida 
musician to go under the knife to more 
closely resemble Buddy Holly. The group 
slogged on, hitting up clubs and nightclubs, 
until the next logical step in the traditional 
rock-band arc arrived — a reunion tour. 


SURGICAL STRIKES Caywood, 


Rhyne, Hazebrouck, Gamble, 
and O'Connell (from left) 


Hazebrouck, who was still performing 
as Croce, rejoined O’Day and Rhyne for 
a Kenny, Linda, and Jim show. O’Day was 
finally the headlining star attraction he’d 
always longed to be, if not the way he’d 
quite planned it. (Actually, they didn’t go on 
the road so fast: the first gig, at a club in St. 
Petersburg, Florida, perhaps aptly named J.P. 
Bottom’s Lounge, never happened. Just as he 
arrived, O’Day was hauled off to jail for being 
behind on his child-support payments.) 

Billed occasionally as “The World’s 
Greatest Clones”, O’Day, Rhyne, and 
sometimes Hazebrouck slogged on for a few 
more years, playing clubs in their new home 
base of Virginia and nearby Pennsylvania. A 
husband hired them to perform at his wife’s 
40th birthday party, since she was a Rogers 
fan. (“I knew it wasn’t the original,” the 
woman said of O’Day. “I asked him to show 
me his licence and he refused.”) According 
to Rhyne’s sister-in-law, Wanda, Rhyne was 
happy, for a time: “Danny was the love of her 
life. Debbie loved all that. That was her life.” 

By the mid-80s, O’Day was running out of 
schemes. His marriage to Rhyne fell apart. 
In 1985, he resurfaced in his home state of 
Maryland, managing a bar, Danny’s, on Route 
50 in Easton. He only lasted there about a 
year, and soon after opened another spot, 
O’Day’s Pub. 

But a drinking problem that had developed 
on the road soon overtook him. The pub — 
and everything in it, including Hamilton 
Beach mixers, towels, and soap dispensers 
— was sold in 1988. “He was always looking 
for his new project,” says Patten. “It was 
in his blood, and I want to think it was the 
drinking that prohibited him from doing 
more with his life.” O’Day went underground 
and died in 2003 at age 54 — according to 
Effie, of non-Hodgkin’s lymphoma. (Rhyne, 


by then remarried and known as Deborah 
Erin Bertalan, died of complications from a 
brain tumour in 2011.) 

For Caywood, Gamble, and Wise, the scars 
have healed or are now barely detectable; 
Gamble’s mustache covers up his lip cut. 
Their memories of Rock and Roll Heaven are 
decidedly mixed. Caywood remembers O’Day 
as “a big ol’ shyster”, but the tour launched 
her into roles in productions of Evita and 
Jesus Christ Superstar, as well as an extended 
run at a Palm Springs club (singing both 
new and classic pop hits) until her recent 
retirement. “I bless you, Daniel O’Day,” she 
says, “for opening up such a large part of my 
life that came out of that.” 

Wise still feels he and O’Day could have 
gone all the way with the act: “He had Disney 
World, all these people calling us — he had it 
in the palm of his hand and let it go,” he says. 
But thanks to that original operation, Wise 
still makes a respectable living re-creating 
Elvis in the Deja Vu Dance and Show Band, 
a multi-artist tribute act in Vegas. Gamble 
switched to Christian music and eventually 
became an ordained minister in Arizona, 
where he currently lives. 

Whether he knew it or not, O’Day saw 
the future — our future. He envisioned a 
world in which celebrity worship would 
rule, everyday people could be elevated 
to stardom, and there would be no shame 
in any of it. “In 40 years, it’s become 
more acceptable to do something like that, 
compared to back then,” says Eyellusion’s 
Pezzuti. “From a standpoint of being original 
and doing something that wasn’t being done, 
I give him credit for putting his neck on 
the line... He could have made a killing in 
Atlantic City.” 

Some involved in Rock and Roll Heaven 
wanted to forget it ever existed. On their way 
out of Nevada after the tour ended, a few of 
the singers and band members made a pit 
stop in the desert. Dragging along the white 
suits they’d been forced to wear onstage, 
the musicians piled them atop one another 
and set the clothes afire, resulting in what 
Caywood recalls as an unholy muck of “cow 
patties, dirt, and melted polyester”. 

A few years later, Caywood and her then- 
husband, who was in the band, returned to 
the site, and there the pile remained, in all its 
mangled glory. Caywood wound up taking the 
gross heap home with her, with the thought 
of encasing it in glass and turning it into a 
coffee table. The plan was scuttled when 
someone accidentally tossed out the whole 
mess. The mementos may be gone. But in 
the current landscape, where dead pop stars 
seem as prevalent as living, breathing ones, 
Danny O’Day’s outlandish vision remains 
open for business. @ 
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WHAT WE WANT AND 
WHAT WE NEED 


v iT 
JOSEPH KOCHARIAN 


Are you still keeping up with your New 
Year’s resolutions, a month or so in? 
Even if you’ve stopped your weekly jog, 
Beats have you covered with their Beats 
Fit Pro noise-cancelling wireless ear 


buds. There are plenty of new features, Lightness and freshness are the 
including flexible wingtips that make inspiration behind footwear brand 
sure they stay firmly in place, a custom- Russell & Bromley’s spring collection. 
developed acoustic platform, and an We particularly like their luxury 
all-new custom transducer that gives sneakers, with chunky offerings such as 
you a robust sound. A neat charging the Hourglass (£195; pictured above), 
case offers a total of 27 hours of music and the Seawalk (£275; pictured 
playback, perfect whether you’re in the top) tapping into 90s nostalgia. 

gym, out running or just kicking back. Double denim, colour-blocking and 
Definitely worth the £199.99. Perspex panels add both retro and 
apple.com contemporary details. We can see 


Olivia Rodrigo, Doja Cat and Baby Spice 
stepping out in these, for sure. 
russellandbromley.co.uk 


If there are two brands that fully 
understand the fusion of fashion and 
sportswear, it’s Prada and adidas, so 
it’s a no-brainer that they’ve teamed 
up yet again, this time for the Prada 
Re-Nylon collection. Innovative and 
sustainable, the range reimagines 
luxury sportswear across ready-to- 
wear and accessories. The devil is 
in the detail as Prada does what it 
does best, elevating the pieces in a 
subtle way, while keeping adidas’s 
signature monochrome triple 
stripes at the forefront. Perfect 
down to the last stitch. 
Available at Prada Boutiques, prada. 
com and adidas.com/prada 
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GUCCI: JALAN AND JIBRIL DURIMEL 


Ride the wave 

Emporio Armani are perennially dipping their toes into 
sportswear waters, and this season sees a surfer-inspired 
collection that is both formal and sporty. There are plenty of 
layering options, including trench coats, T-shirts and shorts in 
oversized fits, while the palette incorporates bright colours, 
psychedelic waves and stripes as well as neutrals. It’s clear that 
Armani’s got the balance just right. So is it going to be Oahu, 
Jeffreys Bay or Newquay to pose in our surfer wear... 
armani.com 


Roar! 

This is the 

Chinese 

Year of the 

Tiger, which i= 

is very fitting 

for the Japanese 

brand that 

bears the animal’s 

name. Onitsuka Tiger 

collaborated with the 

late Japanese illustrator, 

designer and model maker, Yasushi 

Nirasawa, to create a character design inspired by the blue and 
red stripes found on the company’s iconic Mexico 66 sneakers. 
His anime-style creature ‘Onitsuka Tiger Man’ now appears 

on T-shirts and sweaters. Onitsuka Tiger also commissioned 
sculptor Takayuki Takeya to produce a 3D figure of the Tiger 
Man which will be on display in their flagship stores. 
onitsukatiger.com 


Teamwork 
Teaming up with British artist 
Tim Head, M.C. Overalls has 
created the Unity Collection, 
which champions the values 
of inclusivity, community 
and diversity, with the brand 
donating a percentage of 
proceeds to Safe House 
London and DanceWest. 
Head has individually painted 
recycled fabric patches 

from previous collections 

to create 31 unique, crafted 
Pieces, for M.C. Overalls’ key 
silhouettes including work 
jackets, snap shirts, overalls 
and accessories. Inspired 

by super-nostalgia and rave 
culture, there’s a joyously 
chaotic rainbow aesthetic 

to the range, with a positive 
message to boot. 
mcoveralls.com 


The sustainable face of fashion 
Gucci are going for round two in their 
collaboration with outerwear brand, 

The North Face. Celebrating the spirit of 


many in the classic Gucci GG print. 
Both brands’ commitment to eco- 
sustainability is evident in the 
use of Econyl, a regenerated 
nylon made entirely from 
ocean and landfill waste, 
such as fishing nets, 
carpets and fabric scraps. 
Continuing the good 

cause, 100 per cent of their 
down insulation is certified 
by the Responsible Down 
Standard, meaning you can 
sustainably enjoy the great 
outdoors in style. 

Available in designated 
Gucci stores and pop-ups, 
select The North Face 
stores, and gucci.com 
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ESCAPE 
ROUTE 


Bastille’s engaging 
new album takes 
us out of the day 
to day and into 
the realms of 
virtual reality 


_ 


Bastille 
Give Me the Fi 
EMI RECORDS 


kik 


VER THE PAST 
two years, 
we’ve come to 
rely more than 
ever on the technology 
at our fingertips for 
connection and escape. 
Although the concept for 
Give Me the Future was 
nailed down before the 
pandemic moved our lives 
even deeper into digital 
dependency, Bastille’s 
fourth album serves as a 
soundtrack to an era spent 
trying to fill the void of IRL 
human contact and break 
free from the isolated 
realities of life between 
four walls. 
Inspired by a stand-up 
show by comedian Od 


ILLUSTRATION BY 
Moss Bastille 


as | 
Reviews Music 


Jonny Pelham about maladaptive daydreaming, the 
record takes the idea of our brains being a vessel to 
abscond from the day to day and deftly ties it into 
worlds of virtual reality, video games and AI. “When 
I'm dreaming tonight, I can do anything / When I’m 
dreaming tonight, I can go anywhere,” frontman 

Dan Smith reasons over the gleaming electronics of 
‘Distorted Light Beam’. 

Escape is at the heart of Give Me the Future, 
whether the band — completed by Will Farquarson, 
Kyle Simmons and Chris “Woody” Wood — are 
trying to get away from the increasing oppression 
of modern society in the slinky ‘Back to the Future’ 
or trying to find love in the digital binary on ‘Stay 
Awake’. Most affecting, though, is ‘No Bad Days’, 
which solemnly tries to find the silver lining in the 
coming death of a loved one — that they’Il be free 
of their current pain soon. “There'll be no bad days / 
You'll have no more days / When you're gone,” Smith 
sings, the complex web of emotions contained 
within the song apparent in his voice. 

Beneath the album’s layers, a game of tug of 
war unfolds, the tracks surrendering to the rapidly 
advancing world and its ways of connection, or 
stepping back, switching off and unplugging. 

‘Plug In..’ acts as a semi-spoken State of the Union 
address, highlighting the flaws of both society and 
the machinery we use to “improve” our lives (“We're 
living in a sci-fi fantasy / I’m sleeping with a robot next 
to me,” Smith assesses). The optimistic euphoria of 
‘Shut Off the Lights’, meanwhile, takes up the call 

to pull yourself out of a virtual bubble and get back 
to reality. “Shut off the lights, we don’t need them to 
dance,” the four-piece chant throughout, urging us 
to join them in the tangible realm. 

Apart from their Other People’s Heartache mixtape 
series, Bastille haven’t been too big on collaboration 
in the past. Give Me the Future sees them opening 
up their creative circle and welcoming new 
perspectives, notably recruiting Ryan Tedder, who 
has been on production duties for everyone from 
Beyoncé to Adele. 

Throughout their decade-plus career, Bastille 
have always been adept at holding up a mirror to 
the world around us through superbly crafted pop 
songs, but Give Me the Future is their most interesting 
showing of it yet. It’s a smart interrogation of 
modern life that’s also built for getting lost to on the 
dancefloor — be that in the physical world or deep 
inside the recesses of your mind. ruian pay 


MITSKI'S METAMORPHOSIS IS COMPLETE 


On her sixth album, the Japanese-American artist broadens 
her repertoire as she tackles the reality of relationships 


APANESE-AMERICAN 
oJ ister 

MITSKI dramatically 
reshaped her sound with 
2018’s monumental Be The 
Cowboy, a record that pulled 
the plug on her snarling 
indie-rock and veered into 
synth-y soundscapes and 
dreamy electronic pop. 
She recalibrates further 
on this captivating sixth 
album, where everything 
sounds different but the 
same, Mitski’s soothing, 
contemplative vocals 
bringing everything under 


Mitski 
Laurel Hell 
DEAD OCEANS 


With his 2018 album Call the Comet, there was a feeling that Johnny Marr was 
starting to settle into a more relaxed rhythm. Throughout a career stretching 
over four decades, Marr has been a restless, creative dynamo, pinballing 
from one project to the next. Maybe now the guitarist and vocalist would 
get into a groove of releasing a solid-to-good solo album every few years, 
each containing a few killer tracks, hit the road, then do it all over again. 
But Fever Dreams Pts 1-4 puts the kibosh on that idea. It's an ambitious set, 
taking in 16 tracks and some of the most knockout material of Marr’s post- 
Smiths career. ‘Ariel’ pairs his trademark arpeggio guitar with a Depeche 
Mode-y electro stomp and ‘Sensory Street’ sounds more like a New Order-style banger 
than the music he created when he was in a group with one of New Order. Fever Dreams 
Pts 1-4 is a smooth reset. NIALLDOHERTY 


JOHNNY MARE 


rye) 


the one roof. It’s a record 
that effortlessly bleeds 
genres together — effortless 
to listen to, that is, pretty 
bloody hard to pull off 
— as these songs morph 
from pulsing synth-pop to 
haunting balladry to slo- 
mo disco to washed-out 
80s rock. At the centre of 
it all is Mitski’s way with an 
uplifting hook. On ‘Love 
Me More’, her defiant vocal 
delivery turns minor chord 
desolation into anthemic 
bombast, a bittersweet 
pairing that nods to how all 
great pop songs are made. It 
culminates with a salute 
to sad banger pioneers 
ABBA on the swinging 
disco-pop closer ‘That’s 
Our Lamp’, confirmation 
that Mitski has mastered 
the dark arts. matt voxerty 


Johnny Marr 


Fever Dreams 
“Pts 1-4 
NEW VOODOO 


KkKIS 
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JOHNNY MARR: ANDY COTTER; ALT-J: ROSIE MATHESON 


Black Country, 
| New Road 


Ants From Up There 
NINJA TUNE 


kak 


a victory of the weird. The London-based seven-piece make 

experimental music with post-rock diversions and sing-speak 
vocals that often sound like the sort of thing a ghost hunter hears 
when he leaves his Dictaphone on overnight in a haunted house. Here 
they were, though, with a top 5 hit record and a Mercury nomination. 
It was a triumph for the strange. 

They re-direct that confidence into this second record, an album 
that’s expansive where their debut was taut. Best is the languid, 
lullaby shuffle of ‘Concorde’ and the frayed prog-folk of ‘The Place 
Where He Inserted the Blade’. ‘Snow Globes’ is another slow- 
burning wonder, and not just because the chord sequence makes it 
sound like it’s about to burst into a rendition of East 17’s ‘Stay’. It’s 
by no means perfect — the jerky, math-rock theatrics of ‘Chaos Space 
Machine’ sounds a bit like a sixth-form band trying to show off in 
front of their hip new teacher — but Ants From Up There opens up 
Black Country, New Road’s world for a tantalising next step. From 
here, who knows where they’! go? matt vouerty 


T HE SUCCESS of Black Country, New Road’s 2021 debut felt like 


Metronomy 
Small World 
BECAUSE MUSIC 


tok 


TRONOMY BEGAN life as a 
bedroom project for leader 
id songwriter Joe Mount, 


but the music he’s made has always 
transplanted the listener somewhere 
further afield: into a club, onto the 
dancefloor, losing yourself in a frenzied festival crowd, sniffing the 
breeze on the English Riviera. On the group’s seventh record, though, 
Mount sounds more insular and reflective than ever before. This is 
music that doesn’t want to venture beyond the four walls around it. 
There has often been a Gallic influence on Metronomy’s spidery, 
lithe grooves and here that takes on a new form, Small World 
resembling an autumnal, British interpretation of Air at their most 
soporific. The record inhabits its own sonic ecosystem of breezy 
synth-pop with no rough edges. There’s a restraint to these songs, 
in the way that the orchestral flourishes on the lounge-y ‘Right 
On Time’ never come to the fore, and in the balance between 
melancholy and hope on the Northern soul stomp of ‘Hold Me 
Tonight’. It’s as if they were made in a manner so as to not wake the 
neighbours. The dreamy atmospherics of opener ‘Life and Death’ 
set the tone perfectly for an album of emotional soul-searching. In 
toning everything down, Small World might just have the biggest 
heart of any Metronomy record yet. niaLLDoHERTY 


INYOUR 
DREAMS = 


Strong results for alt-J’s The Dream 


fourth album, The BLOOD RECORDS __ 
Dream LaSeta tate 


Awesome Wave, alt-J have become surely the weirdest British band 

of the past decade to make it into arenas. The trio’s fundamentally 
strange noises found a new space in the gap between pop and indie 
to exist in, with Thom Sonny Green’s clattering percussion and Joe 
Newman’s distinctive, twangy voice proving far from ordinary. 

Moments of this inherent strangeness remain on fourth album The 
Dream, but, surprisingly, the album’s strongest and most touching 
moments come when they look to more traditional rhythms and 
structures than continuing to blaze their idiosyncratic path. 

When the band do tread similar ground as before, it has mostly 
good results. Single ‘U&ME’ feels like alt-J lite, reaching for the same 
hit as previous singles but falling short, while on ‘Hard Drive Gold’, the 
band tell the story of a teenager fantasising about making millions in 
cryptocurrency. The latter single teeters on the edge of embarrassing 
but just manages to stay on the side of charming as Newman sings: 
“My teacher took me to one side and told me I was scum /I left then 
Googled ‘neoliberal’ .” 

The title track, meanwhile, sees Newman’s voice settling into a 
sombre and smooth tone with stunning effect. In contrast, his voice 
has previously sounded best when sitting at the frantic, razor-sharp 
edge of his range. Elsewhere, the sweeping ‘Happier When You're 
Gone’ and string-assisted grandeur of ‘Philadelphia’ also reposition 
alt-J as a band more able to thrive within traditional frameworks than 
when pushing boundaries. 

This idea is solidified on ‘Get Better’, the album’s stunning highlight. 
The gorgeous six-minute acoustic song lays Newman bare like never 
before, as he sings of bereavement and caring for his partner: “I'll start 
the day with tiramisu /Raise a spoon to frontline workers.” 

This album remains a striking reinvention for alt-J and the start 
of a new road to travel as they mark the end of their first decade of 
Mainstream SUCCESS. WILL RICHARDS 


S*: THE overwhelming success of their 2012 debut album, An 
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NOTES ON AS0s SEX SCANDAL 


Lily James 
as Pamela 
Anderson 


Looking back on one of the era's hottest couples and the fall-out from the leak of their sex tape 


Pam & Tommy 
STARRING Lily James, 
Sebastian Stan 
NETWORK Star on Disney+ 
AIR DATE 2 February 


b @.0. 0. ane 


IELEVISION shows 
Te provide a fresh 

perspective on an 
iconic past event in pop 
culture are all the rage. 
Recent examples of the 
genre include Spice Girls: 
How Girl Power Changed 
Britain, a documentary 
charting the band’s sudden 
stardom and what it said 


about feminism, and Ryan 
Murphy’s Impeachment: 
American Crime Story, 
exploring how media 
sensationalism and 
misogyny impacted Monica 
Lewinksy’s life. 

Beyond giving older 
viewers a chance to 
reminisce, these shows 
highlight how much public 
attitudes have changed in 
just a few decades. 

The latest in this TV 
trend is Pam & Tommy, 
the new eight-part drama 
exploring the release of the 
couple’s infamous sex tape. 

It’s 1995, and the 
actress and model Pamela 


Anderson (Lily James) is 

becoming an international 

star, thanks to modelling 

in Playboy and her role 

in classic 90s drama 

Baywatch. Her 

next ambition? 

To be taken 

more seriously 

as an actress. 
Meanwhile, 

she has met 

Tommy Lee 

(Sebastian 

Stan), the 

provocative 

frontman of heavy 

metal band Motley 

Criie, and the pair get 


married just four days after 
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becoming an item. 

Some months later, 
rumours start circulating 
about a sex tape featuring 

the pair. It has been 
stolen from the couple’s 
safe by carpenter 
Rand Gauthier 
(Seth Rogen, who 
serves as one of the 
exec producers) 
following an 
we argument with 
@ Tommy over the 
cost and quality of 
a renovation at the 
couple’s mansion. 
By the time the 
couple realise it has been 
distributed, it is too late. 


ERIN SIMKIN/HULU 


ROBERT VIGLASKY; ZACH DILGARD; TIGER ASPECT/BBC 


An anonymous website is selling 
copies online, and it’s being 
shared between friends and sold 
on street corners. 

Anderson, a guest on Jay 
Leno’s late-night show, is 
cornered on it and humiliated. 
Her life becomes a punchline. 

In 2014, when a hacker stole 
and leaked nude photos of a 
number of A-list celebrities, it 
started a global conversation 
about the devastating impact 
such an invasion of privacy could 
have on a person’s mental health. 
In an interview last year, Jennifer 
Lawrence told Vanity Fair that 
the hacking of her personal 
photos continues to cause her 
pain. “Somebody in France just 
published them,” she said. “My 
trauma will exist forever.” 

Despite covering events that 
took place more than 25 years 
ago, Pam & Tommy highlights 
the violation and shame the 
private tape’s release caused 
them. In contrast to recent 
hacking scandals, Pam & Tommy 
highlights how little thought was 
given at the time to the emotional 
toll on Anderson, yet the pain it 
caused her is clear and evident. 

“People are going to think you 
are cool for this,” says Anderson 
to Lee in the show. “They are 
going to be high-fiving you on 
the street. Me? I’m going to get 
looked at like a slut in front of the 
whole world.” 

This compelling series has us 
witnessing one of the internet’s 
earliest reckonings, as the pair 
grapple with the now well-known 
fact that the moment something 
is shared online, it is near 
impossible for it to be erased. 

Despite its serious heart, the 
compelling drama does contain 
lighter moments, flashes of 90s 
nostalgia, and occasionally even 
veers into the surreal: in the 
second episode we see Lee in 
conversation with his penis... 

The sex scenes that 
characterise the couple’s early 
relationship — including an 
intimate balcony scene — will 
also surprise viewers when they 
remember that this is Disney+. 
And that’s something none of us 
would have predicted 25 years 
agO. SCOTT BRYAN 


WATCH LIST 


POINTING THE 
FINGER 


Suspicion 
NETWORK Apple TV+ 
AIR DATE 4 February 
KAKI 


When the son of Katherine 
Newman, a high-profile 
PR mogul with political 
aspirations (Uma Thurman), 
is kidnapped in a New York 
hotel, and the footage goes 
viral, the authorities look 
to the UK for the culprits. 
Three seeming strangers are 
arrested: an IT whiz (Kunal 
Nayyar, The Big Bang Theory), 
an Oxford professor (Elizabeth 
Henstridge), and a bride on 
her wedding day (Georgina 
Campbell). Such is the opening 
gambit of Apple TV+'s latest 
transatlantic offering, Suspicion. 
The show, which splits its 
action between the US and the 
UK, is an adaptation of Israeli 
drama False Flag, and offers 
fairly incisive commentary on 
contemporary issues from 
corruption in politics and big 


‘= 


q { 
Katherine i] 
Newman e 


(Uma 
Thurman) in 
Suspicion 


What to stream, what to skip this month 


business, to the power of the 
internet (though the memes on 
characters’ phones and laptops 
could have used a bit of work to 
feel properly authentic). 

In the beginning, Suspicion 
feels tight and mysterious. But 
while its unwillingness to give 
much away starts off as thrilling, 
the drip-feeding becomes a little 
frustrating. There are excellent 
performances, however, from 
Nayyar, young Welsh actor Tom 
Rhys Harries, and crime agency 
duo Noah Emmerich and Angel 
Coulby, which make Suspicion 
a satisfying and sometimes 
surprising thriller that's well 
worth investing your time in. 
LAUREN O'NEILL 


Pa > 


FUNNY GIRLS 


Lazy Susan 

NETWORK BBC Three 
AIR DATE February 
KKK 


At long last, BBC Three returns 
as a terrestrial TV channel on 1 
February, delivering such riches 
as a second season of Rose 


¥ (From left) 
Eddie Walker 
(Tom Rhys- 
Harries), Aadesh 
Chopra (Kunal 
Nayyar), Natalie 
Thompson 
(Georgina 
Campbell) and 
Tara McAllister 
(Elizabeth 
Henstridge) 


Matafeo’s superlative rom-com 
Starstruck, and a special UK 
Versus the World run of RuPaul’s 
Drag Race. Most excitingly, 
elsewhere among the Beeb‘s 
baby sibling's offering, comes 
the new sketch show Lazy 
Susan, the oddball brainchild of 
Freya Parker and Celeste Dring. 

Parker and Dring — who 
began their partnership as Lazy 
Susan onstage, before filming 
a pilot for the BBC in 2019 — 
invite us into their world of 
Annie Lennox-singing snails, 
“no drama” drama queens, and 
lethargic cool-girl pop stars, 
with a generosity and wit that 
feels like you're watching the 
funniest girls in the group chat. 

A standout 
in episode 
one is “Sketch 
Hotline,” 
an 80s 
infomercial 
skit whereby 
they 
demonstrate 
a phone 
number that 
dissatisfied 
viewers can 
call to spew 
hatred, instead of sending it to 
them on social media. 

The pair are joined onscreen 
by comics James Acaster and 
Lou Sanders, Ghosts and Stath 
Lets Flats actor Kiell Smith- 
Bynoe, whose involvement 
serves as an additional stamp 
of quality. But it’s Parker and 
Dring whose biting ideas and 
mutually raised eyebrows are 
the main attraction. LAUREN O'NEILL 
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HOMECOMING 


A brilliant and darkly funny portrait of 


a washed-up hustler who heads to his 
dead-end Texas home town to erase his 


past and start over 


Red Rocket 


STARRING Simon Rex, 


Bree Elrod, 
Suzanna Son 


DIRECTED BY Sean Baker 


tok kK 


HERE’S an art to 
a great cinematic 
needle-drop: it 


needs to play on a song’s 
existing value while giving 
it fresh new context, 
seducing the audience 
with nostalgia before 
slapping them with the 
unexpected. Red Rocket, 

a raw, raucous, brilliant 
new film from indie auteur 
Sean Baker (Tangerine, The 
Florida Project) opens on 


an electrifying one: the 
first thing we hear in it 

is that tensely quivering, 
immediately familiar 
strings intro from NSYNC’s 
2020 pop colossus ‘Bye 
Bye Bye’, the big synthetic 
beat kicking as the camera 
grazes over the slumped 
body of Mikey Saber 
(Simon Rex), on the back 
seat of a Greyhound bus 
pulling into a dead-end 
Texas town. 

It is, it turns out, a 
perfect choice. Gnarled 
and careworn in his mid- 
forties, Mikey is a washed- 
up porn star whose glory 
days were around the 
same time as NSYNC’s, 
and he has the scrappy, 
stray-dog look of someone 
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who hears the word “bye” 
on a regular basis. The 
drab, bungalow-ridden 
square of Lone Star 
suburbia he’s rocked up 
in is both his home town 
and his last resort: we 
never learn exactly what 
got him tossed out of the 
Los Angeles industry that 
once kept him luxuriously 
accommodated and laden 
with adult-film Oscars, 
but we soon suspect, for 
this serially exploitative 
narcissist, that it was 
more than just the ravages 
of age. 

Still, his hustle is 
ongoing. Falling on 
the chilly mercy of his 
resentful estranged wife 


Mikey with 
‘estranged 
wife, Lexi # 

(Bree Elrod) 


Lexi (Bree Elrod), he talks 
his way into her home and 
immediately starts plotting 
his comeback as a porn- 
industry Svengali — a plan 
that relies heavily on the 
compliance of Strawberry 
(the wonderful Suzanna 
Son), the sweet-as-pie 
cashier he begins chatting 
up at the local doughnut 
shop. What follows is both 
an unnerving study of 

the groomer’s playbook 
and the mordantly funny 
portrait of the modern 
America that enables 
sociopathic strivers like 
Mikey to soldier on. 
Squint against the acid- 
bright sunlight flooding 
the screen — a staple in 


"Se 


Baker’s cinema — and 
Mikey looks not unlike a 
starved, hard-up Donald 
Trump, occasionally 
spotted on TV screens ina 
film pointedly set around 
the 2016 election. 

But Baker, while 
a deeply humane 
filmmaker, remains a 
stringently amoral one: 
he’s not concerned with 
damning men like Mikey 
but with understanding 
what makes them tick, 
thus placing us in their 
dysfunctional headspace. 

Played with great wit 
and kinetic physicality by 
Rex —a former MTV VJ, 
bringing his own early-OOs 
baggage to the proceedings 
— he’s an anti-hero who's 
at once repellent and 
grubbily charismatic. You 
can see how he thrived for 
as long as he did before he 
ran out of road. You can 
leave him, but like that 
nasal boy-band earworm, 
you can’t quite get him out 
of your head. euy Lopce 
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ATALE OF AUTOPIAN WORLD 


ANIME DIRECTOR MAMORU HOSODA 
gained a more mainstream following 
with his last film, the Oscar-nominated 
childhood fantasy Mirai, which has given 
him licence to construct his latest feature 
on his most conceptually and visually 
ambitious scale yet. Belle, as suggested by the title, is a virtual- 
reality riff on Beauty and the Beast: it centres on Suzu, a shy, 
withdrawn teenage girl who finds a bolder alternative identity 
in a parallel digital realm named U, where she fashions herself 
as Belle, a beautiful, widely adored pop diva. In this online 
world, however, she soon encounters and becomes fascinated 
by a hostile, enigmatic Beast, embarking on a quest to uncover 
both his virtual and real-world identities. 

As a reflection on our increasingly isolated digital lives, the 
film isn’t especially original, while Suzu’s adolescent crises 


10 N 6 10 NG RO AD 10 are familiar from countless other coming-of-age stories. But 
, it’s lavishly imagined, rendering U as a swirling pastel pop-art 
utopia (or dystopia?) in which it’s easy to imagine losing all 
RED FM PT | ON sense of your true self. And at a time when fairytale retreads 
are a dime a dozen, Hosoda situates his in a genuinely arresting 
new world. euy once 


Belle 


DIRECTED BY 
Mamoru Hosoda 


kkk 


YOU KNOW OSCAR SEASON IS UPON US when 


aheEyesor we're suddenly flooded with big-name biopics, 

Jammy Seye'_ | all aiming to seduce awards voters with the 

STARRING 4 4 

Jessica Chastath attraction of one famous person playing another. 

Andrew Garfield | Hoping to contend with Kristen Stewart’s Lady 

DIREGTED BY, Di and Nicole Kidman’s Lucille Ball is Jessica 
Michael | Chastain as controversial American televangelist 

Showalter 


Tammy Faye Bakker, and she certainly gets an 

A for effort: submerged in garish, inch-thick 
makeup and immersed in Bakker’s squeaky 
Southern vocal stylings, she does her best to leave the actress behind 
and embody the icon. But to what end? The film, wildly overlong and 
lumpenly directed by Michael Showalter, is a bust, dutifully checking 
off the Wiki headers of Bakker’s life — faith, love, marriage, fame, 
scandal, divorce, renewal — without venturing a point of view on any 
of it, down to her husband Jim’s alleged homosexuality or her alleged 
complicity in his criminal embezzlement. “Alleged” isn’t a great word 
to hang onto in drama, and the film’s strange timidity around Bakker’s 
story leaves Chastain and Andrew Garfield (as Jim) only with celebrity 
surfaces to play. uy Lovee 


KHON 


PRICELESS CLASSIC Tne Duke 


STARRING 


a e Jim Broadbent, 
BRITISH CINEMA PREMATURELY LOST one of its most versatile, hard- Helen Mirren 
working filmmakers last year in Roger Michell, who could bring elegant "DIRECTED BY 
panache to formula crowd-pleasers such as Notting Hill or thornier Roger Mictl 
indies like The Mother. The good news is that his final film is one of his KK 


most charming: a beautifully crafted period heist romp, rooted in fact, but 
mostly told with the jaunty old-school spirit of an Ealing Studios comedy. 

Jim Broadbent, rarely placed at the centre of a film these days, gets one of his most 
winning screen roles as working-class Newcastle chap Kempton Bunton, who, as a pensioner 
in the early 60s, hit on the idea of stealing a priceless Goya from the National Gallery. And 
damn near got away with it too, as the film depicts in a rollicking pile-up of farcical events. 
Further classed up by Helen Mirren as Bunton’s long-suffering, no-nonsense wife, this 


Kempton 
Bunton (Jim 


Broadbent) eae caper looks effortless only because Michell and his actors have such sharp, 
Swiss-watch timing. cuy once 
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From ‘The Batman’ 
to ‘Avatar 2, the 
blockbusters and 
big titles we can’t 
wait to catch this 
year 

WORDS DAVID FEAR 


Uncharted 


Speaking of Spider-Man: 
Tom Holland takes a break 
from webslinger duties to 
play Nathan Drake, the 
globe-trotting, treasure- 
hunting hero of the popular 
video-game series who has 
a gift for getting into life- 
or-death scrapes. A sort of 


prequel to his PlayStation 
adventures, this movie 
rewinds to Drake’s early 
days, when his mentor (Mark 
Wahlberg) was teaching the 
kid some tricks and helping 
him hunt for clues regarding 
his missing brother. Quicker 
than you can say “So, he’s 
like Lara Croft but a young 
dude?” Drake is running 
along roofs, solving puzzles, 
falling out of aeroplanes, 
and trying to avoid Antonio 
Banderas’ ruthless bad 

guy. Ruben Fleischer 
(Zombieland) directs. 


The Batman 


In the future, Andy Warhol 
declared, every actor will 
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take a crack at playing 
Batman for 15 minutes 
(we’re paraphrasing 
slightly here) 
—and now 

it’s Robert 
Pattinson’s 

turn. Paul Dano 

is the Riddler, 

here reimagined 
as a particularly 
nasty serial killer 
targeting the rich 
and famous. Zoé 
Kravitz makes for a 
particularly slinky Selina 


Kyle, a.k.a. Catwoman, and GET AGRIP 
Colin Farrell is virtually UN 
i an ar 
oi ge a Wahlberg in 
enguin. If director Matt Uncharted 


Reeves can do for the Dark 
Knight what he did for giant 


CAPED CRUSADE 
Pattinson puts on the 
mask in The Batman 


monsters with Cloverfield, 

this could be better 
than your average 

superhero jaunt. 


The Worst 
Person 
in the World 


Norway’s 
selection for the 
Best International 

Feature Oscar 
follows Julie (Renate 
Reinsve), a woman 

trying to figure out a career, 
an age-appropriate lifestyle, 
and something resembling a 
future as she slouches into her 
thirties. A relationship with a 
cartoonist (Anders Danielsen 
Lie) seems to hold promise 


JONATHAN OLLEY/WARNER BROS. PICTURES; CLAY ENOS/COLUMBIA PICTURES 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP RIGHT: OSLO PICTURES; SONY PICTURES; SCOTT 


GARFIELD/PARAMOUNT PICTURES; PIXAR 


for a while. So, too, does a 
dalliance with a man (Herbert 
Nordrum) she meets at a party. 
Mostly, Julie just wants to avoid 
being... well, see title. 
A huge hit on the 
festival circuit, the 
latest from Joachim 
Trier (Reprise) is 
easily his best film in 
years — and is about 
to become your new 
favourite 2ist-century 
romantic dramedy. 


Morbius 


Hot off the heels of 
Spider-Man movie success, 
Sony is raiding the character 
back catalogue for crossover 
movie ideas, and so here 
comes a stand-alone origin 
story in which one Michael 
Morbius (Jared Leto) decides 

to try some experimental 

and fairly extreme methods 

to treat his own rare blood 
disease. The side effects 
include superhuman strength, 
a sensitivity to light, the 
occasional transformation into 
amonster, and a taste for Type 
O. At least now Leto has some 
fangs to help chew the scenery! 
Matt Smith, Tyrese Gibson, and 
Jared Harris co-star. 


The Northman 


If you’ve been dying for a good 
Viking revenge saga, filmmaker 
Robert Eggers (The Witch, The 
Lighthouse) has your back. 

He’s put together a star- 
studded tale of a Norse warrior 
(Alexander Skarsgard) seeking 
vengeance for the death of his 
father, with Nicole Kidman, 
Anya Taylor-Joy, Willem Dafoe, 
Ethan Hawke, and Claes Bang 
donning furs and horned 
helmets right alongside him. 
Also, Bjork shows up as a 
character named “the Slav 
Witch,” so it’s got that going for 
it as well. 


Doctor Strange and 
the Multiverse of 
Madness 


“Madness” seems to be the 
key word regarding this new 


MCU entry, which ended up 
switching directors (goodbye, 
Scott Derrickson; hello, 

Sam Raimi), has apparently 
undergone Covid-related 
reshoots, and looks to 
connect a number of recent 
Marvel narratives from both 
the big screen (Spider-Man: No 
Way Home) and the smaller 
one (Loki, WandaVision). 
Benedict Cumberbatch 

is back as the Sorcerer 
Surpreme, who’s trying to 
keep separate timelines from 
colliding into one another, 
while keeping supernatural 
forces at bay. 


Top Gun: Maverick 


Tom Cruise returns to one of 
his most famous roles: Pete 
“Maverick” Mitchell, former 
hotshot fighter pilot who’s 
now an instructor in the 
Navy’s Top Gun programme. 
Naturally, he’s got some things 
to teach the whippersnappers 


who think their egos can 
write cheques that their 
bodies cannot, in fact, cash. 
Especially since one of them, 
Bradley Bradshaw (Miles 
Teller), has a huge chip on his 
shoulder and a need to prove 
himself. Oh, did we mention 
he’s the son of Maverick’s late 
partner, Goose? 


Lightyear 


Finally, the real scoop behind 
everyone’s favourite Toy Story 
interstellar action figure. This 
Pixar spinoff takes us back to 


TO INFINITY 
AND BEYOND 
Clockwise 
from the top: 
Anders 
Danielsen Lie 
and Renate 
Reinsve, The 
Worst Person 
in the World; 
Jared Leto, 
Morbius; Tom 
Cruise, Top 
Gun: Maverick; 
Buzz Lightyear, 
Lightyear 


Buzz Lightyear’s beginning, 
long before he was the 
delusional, plastic li] buddy 
of Woody and friends. This 

is supposedly an animated 
version of the fictional live- 
action movie that inspired the 
toy, with no less than Captain 
America, i.e. Chris Evans, 
voicing the human Buzz. Taika 
Waititi lends his dulcet tones 
to an unnamed character. 


Elvis 


Given the way that Kurt 
Russell captured the King 

of Rock & Roll way back in 
John Carpenter’s 1979 movie, 
there’s really no reason to 
do another biopic on Elvis 
Presley. Unless, of course, 
you can get Baz Luhrmann 
to co-write and direct it, in 
which case you're likely to 
get an oddball, over-the-top 
version of Presley’s rise and 
demise. (Fingers crossed he’s 
going to Moulin Rouge this 
thing to the max!) Plus, Austin 
Butler has the smouldering 
sex appeal of a young Elvis, 
and we’re extremely curious 
to see what Tom Hanks does 
with Colonel Tom Parker, 
Presley’s infamous control- 
freak manager. 


Thor: Love and 
Thunder 


Taika Waititi’s sequel to his 
MCU best-in-show entry Thor: 
Ragnarok asks the question: 
what if someone besides 

the traditional tall, blond, 
and handsome Thor took 

on the powers of the God of 
Thunder? Like, say, his old 
romantic interest Jane Foster, 
who’s undergoing treatments 
to fight an aggressive cancer? 
Chris Hemsworth is back as 
the big ol’ Asgardian, Natalie 
Portman returns to play 
Foster, Tess Thompson gives 
us more of her tough-talking 
Valkyrie, and Christian 

Bale joins the party as 

Gorr the God Butcher. Oh, 
and a whole bunch of the 
Guardians of the Galaxy were 
in the neighbourhood as well, 
so they’re in this too. Cool. 
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Bullet Train 

15 July 

The international assassin 
community is, we’re told, a 
pretty close-knit bunch — so 
it isn’t surprising when a 
professional killer with the 
handle “Ladybug” (Brad Pitt) 
finds himself recognising 
some of his peers ona 
Japanese bullet train while 
he’s on a job. The question 
is, how are all of them on 
the same speeding train? Do 
all of their respective hits 
happen to have some sort of 
common connection? Who 
may be setting them up, and 
why? Considering that this 
adaptation of K6tar6 Isaka’s 
pulp crime novel is being 
directed by John Wick’s David 
Leitch, you should expect 
carnage, and a lot of it. 


Nope 

22 July 

Here’s what we know about 
Jordan Peele’s upcoming 
new project: like Get Out 
and Us, it’s a horror movie. 
It stars Daniel Kaluuya 
(which has led some folks to 
wonder if it’s a stealth Get 
Out sequel), Keke Palmer, 
and Steven Yeun. The poster 
features what appears to be 
a giant cloud hovering over a 
small city. And the film was 
shot in 65mm by the same 
cinematographer who lensed 
Dunkirk, so it’s likely to be 
something ambitious enough 
to fill up a big, big screen. 


Bros 

26 August 

Billy Eichner has already 
gifted us the greatest 
gonzo-interview TV show 
ever (see Billy on the Street) 
— now he gives us a gonzo 
mainstream LGBTQ rom- 
com. Two men (Eichner 
and Luke MacFarlane) meet 
and fall head over heels for 
each other. They’re clearly 
meant to be together, if only 
the usual romantic-comedy 
shenanigans don’t get in 

the way first. The fact that 
Eichner, who co-wrote the 
script with director Nicholas 
Stoller (Get Him to the 
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ACTION- 
PACKED 

From the top: 
Tom Cruise and 
Hayley Atwell, 
Mission: 
Impossible 7; 
Elvis Presley, 
the subject of 
Baz Luhrmann's 
biopic, Elvis; 
Billy Eichner, 
LBGTQ 
rom-com Bros; 
Chris 
Hemsworth, 
Thor: Love and 
Thunder 


Greek), has given us a goofy 
comedy about two men in 
love is enough of a genre 
breakthrough, but he’s also 
cast the production with out- 
and-proud gay performers. 
Even, as he was quick to note, 
the straight parts. 


Salem's Lot 

9 September 

Stephen King’s classic novel 
about a writer returning 

to his hometown and 
discovering that something 
strange is plaguing the 
populace (hint: it involves 
sharp teeth, jugular veins, 
and sleeping in coffins) was 
adapted for TV in 1979, 
starring David Soul and 
James Mason; it continues to 
haunt that first generation 
of King fanatics, who caught 
it over two nights. Now, his 
seminal vampire story gets 
the blockbuster treatment, 
courtesy of writer-director 
Gary Dauberman — which, 
considering he wrote the 
screenplays for both of the 
It movies, gives us hope 
that this new Salem’s Lot 
will do justice to the source 
material. 


Mission: 
Impossible 7 
30 September 
Welcome back, 
Ethan Hunt! 
You can’t 
keep a good 
superspy 
down, 
especially if 
he’s played by 
the seemingly 
indefatigable 
Tom Cruise, 
which means we get 
a seventh movie in what’s 
become one of the more 
dependable action franchises 
around today. Details on the 
plot are as classified as the 
Impossible Mission Force’s 
dossiers, but we do know 
that series regulars Rebecca 
Ferguson, Ving Rhames, 
Vanessa Kirby, and Simon 
Pegg are on board, and Agent 
Carter’s Hayley Atwell joins 
the team. 
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Spider-Man: Across 
the Spider-Verse (Part 
One) 

7 October 

Sure, we just had Tom 
Holland encountering a 
bunch of folks from various 
multiverses in last year’s 
Spider-Man: No Way Home, 
but the 2018 animated movie 
— the one in which we finally 
got a Miles Morales-as-Spider- 
Man adventure — explored 
that territory first. To say 
we're stoked to see where this 
sequel takes the animated 
side-Spidey world greatly 
undersells our enthusiasm; 
it’s one of the few superhero 
movies that’s captured the 
giddy thrill of reading comic 
books while wearing some 
serious smarts on its web- 
patterned sleeves at the 
same time. Shameik Moore 
and Hailee Steinfeld are in 
the vocal booths again, and 
Soul writer/co-director Kemp 
Powers joins the team. 


The Flash 

4 November 

Funny we should mention 
multi-verses, because guess 
what? There’s some head- 
on timeline collisions in this 
solo outing of the speedy 
D.C. hero as well. Ezra Miller 
sprints back into the picture 
as Barry Allen, determined 
to reverse the course of his 
mother’s death via some 
fleet-footed tricks. He then 
somehow opens up a portal 
to other alternative realities, 
yadda yadda yadda, with the 
end result being that he has 
to deal with two different 
Batmans. And yes, the 
rumours are true: Michael 
Keaton will once again be 
donning the mask and cowl. 


Black Panther: 
Wakanda Forever 

11 November 

It’s tough to imagine a Black 
Panther movie without 

the late, great Chadwick 
Boseman, who portrayed 
Wakanda’s king T’Challa and 
helped turn Ryan Coogler’s 
2018 blockbuster into the 
greatest MCU movie to date. 


(Lashana Lynch aka 007), 
much to the chagrin of 
headteacher Miss Trunchball 


Coogler and the returning 
cast (which includes Letitia 
Wright, Daniel Kaluuya, 
Lupita Nyong’o, Winston 
Duke, Danai Gurira, Martin 
Freeman and Angela Bassett) 
have said they want this 
sequel to honour Boseman’s 
legacy in addition to building 
off the first film’s story, and 
the emphasis is supposedly 
going to centre more on 
Wright’s Shuri, the king’s 
techno-savvy sister. Wakanda 
forever, indeed! 


She Said 
18 November 
Every great journalistic story 
deserves its own star-studded 
drama (see All the President's 
Men, Spotlight), and this 
particular ode to the Fourth 
Estate focuses on how The 
New York Times helped shatter 
the silence around sexual 
assault in the film industry 
and thus launch the #MeToo 
movement at large. Carey 


Mulligan and Zoe Kazan are 
Megan Twohey and Jodi 
Kantor, raking muck on 
real-life showbiz monsters 
and, specifically, ex-head of 
Miramax Harvey Weinstein. 
Patricia Clarkson, Andre 
Braugher, and Samantha 
Morton co-star. German 
filmmaker Maria Schrader (I’m 
Your Man) directs. 


Matilda 

2 December 

The hit musical adaptation 
of Roald Dahl’s Matilda 
brings its mischievous title 
character to the screen. 

It stars newcomer Alisha 
Weir as the misunderstood 
bookworm prodigy 
with a telekinetic 
twist whose 
intellectual 
genius is 
discovered 
by teacher 
Miss 
Honey 


FROM SPIDERS 
TO PANTHERS 
From the top: 
Spider-Man: 
Across the 
Spider-Verse; 
Lashana Lynch, 
Matilda; Black 
Panther: 
Wakanda 
Forever, with 
Winston Duke 
taking over the 
role from 
Chadwick 
Boseman after 
his tragic death 


— enticingly played by Emma 
Thompson, who will no doubt 
deliver a fabulous turn. 


Avatar 2 

16 December 
OK, so James Cameron 
swears we're finally 
getting the first of 

what will be at 

least three more 

sequels to his 
game-changing 2009 sci-fi 
epic, which have been in 
production since the Obama 
administration. To be fair, the 
filmmaker and his crew have 
spent a lot of time developing 
the bleeding-edge tech they 
needed to realise his extended 
vision (including motion- 
capture scenes performed 
underwater, which is an 
FX first), and the notion of 
shooting all these subsequent 
movies back to back was 
bound to delay things slightly. 
But assuming nothing major 
happens, we will be hanging 
with the Na’vi again this year. 


| Wanna Dance With 
Somebody 
23 December 
There’s been a wave 
of Whitney Houston 
documentaries over the 
past few years, digging 
into the good, the bad, 
and the ugly of the 
legendary singer’s 
story. Now we get 
the official biopic, 
with Master of 
None’s Naomi Ackie 
playing the talented, 
troubled Houston. 
The rest of the cast 
sounds promising as 
well, with Moonlight’s 
Ashton Sanders as Bobby 
Brown, Nafessa Williams 
as Whitney’s confidante 
Robyn Crawford, and Stanley 
Tucci (!) as Clive Davis. If 
you’ve seen Kasi Lemmons’ 
incredible debut, Eve’s Bayou, 
then you know she’s the 
right person to bring the 
dramatisation of Houston’s 
story to the big screen. 
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ned to be a little bi 
country, others a little bit rock ‘n’ roll. 
Then there's this — the full-on Aerosmith 


of 4x4s, complete with ear-splitting vocal 


and thumping bass. And we're here for it 
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Jaguar F-Pace SVR 


ize matters. Mostly. 
For sure, bigger is 
not always better, 
and small can be 
perfectly formed. 
And there's a reason 
a happy medium is 
happy, no doubt. But 
size always matters. 
The Jaguar F-Pace 
SVR pictured here is 
a case in point. This 
mid-sized SUV's sales 
success post-launch 
led a transformation 
— actual, and in 
terms of perception 
— of the whole 
Jaguar brand. It’s 


modern, relevant, 
extremely good- 
looking, versatile, 
capable and great 
value; those in 
search of grace and 
space could ask for 
no more. 

Moreover, the 
F-Pace spawned a 
baby brother E-Pace 
and an all-electric 
sister |-Pace, later 
European Car of the 
Year. The revolution 
started here. 

But transformed 
or not, Jaguar is a 
sporting brand at 
heart — and while 
practicality and 
the ability to carry 
people in comfort 
and safety is a noble 
cause, this moment 
was always going to 
come. The moment a 


bunch of engineers, 
happy they’d built 
a taller Jaguar that 
could grip and 
handle like a smaller 
Jaguar, said, “Well, 
we could stick a 
bloody great five-litre 
V8 engine in the 
nose and see how 
that goes.” 

From standstill 
to 6Omph in a nick 
under four seconds 
and on to 178mph, is 
the answer. 

Clearly, in a car 
of this type, that’s 
borderline ridiculous 
— supercar fast in 


a five-seater that 
offers a panoramic 
view over hedges. 
But holy moly, it’s 
good. The all- 
wheel-drive that 
makes the F-Pace 
handy in a wet field 
at the gymkhana 
also delivers 
prodigious levels 
of grip to enable 
the SVR’s slingshot 
acceleration. And 
it does so with 

a soundtrack 
ripped clean from 
the heavens — a 
sonorous, Steven 
Tyler-esque bellow 


QUICK STATS 


POWER 
542BHP 
TORQUE 
516LB/FT 
0-6OMPH 
3.8 SECS 
TOP SPEED 
178MPH 
PRICE 
£78,165 
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from the fist-sized 
pipes out back as 
542bhp is deployed 
with the ferocity of 
a fighter leaving the 
deck of an aircraft 
carrier. 

By any rational 
measure it shouldn't 
work, but it does, 
and gloriously so. 
On optional 22” rims 
(21” are standard), 
the F-Pace SVR looks 
every bit as gangster 
as it sounds and has 
an unerring ability 
to shrink distances 
imperiously and 
very, very swiftly. 
Jumping between 
two legal limits, 
30-70mph, takes 5.6 
seconds, and that 
surprises people, 
the driver included, 
on occasions. 
Thankfully, there’s 
plenty of agility 
beneath the brute 
force. 

Thanks to a recent 
upgrade, the interior 
is a place of beauty, 
too; a lesson in 
modernity, a model 
for ease of use 
and sumptuously 
finished. Most 
notable are the 


heavily bolstered 
Performance 

seats culled from 
the F-Type sports 
car, enrobed in 
distinctive quilted 
leather, that deliver 
a luxe passenger 
environment of the 
kind you'd hope to 
find in a premium 
motor with a price 
tag north of £78k. 

We all know that 
hybrids and all-out 
electric are the 
automotive future, 
and that we are 
likely seeing the last 
days of a big-bore 
V8 engine that 
consumes petrol 
at the (not entirely 
unimpressive) rate of 
23.1mpg. 

But, as a car 
enthusiast, you 
have to applaud 
and salute in 
equal measure 
this anachronistic 
combination 
of power and 
consumption while 
it lasts. It is big, 
and it is clever. Size 
matters. 

DARREN STYLES 


JAGUAR.CO.UK 
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Elvis Costello 


The master songwriter on his back 
catalogue and why he’s a ‘freak of nature’ 


In 1977, you said that your 
primary motivations were 
“revenge and guilt”. Does that 
still hold true? 

Yeah, I had drunk about half a 
bottle of Pernod when I said that. 
I thought it sounded good and so 
did the journalist, and then I have 
people quoting it back to me as if 
it was a page from the catechism. 
It’s just some moment of bravado. 
It sounds dramatic, doesn’t it? 
But think it through for a minute 
and it doesn’t make sense. But 
awfully picturesque. 

How did you learn to move past 
that press persona? 

Making 30 or more albums. Each 
one is different in personality. 
Those records sometimes require 
you to unpack that mythmaking 
aspect of those first few records, 
because if you listen to the 
individual songs on those first 
albums, you’ll find much more 
nuance to what’s being said about 
anything. And to some degree, if 
you're stuck with my face and my 
voice, things sound more aggressive 
because I’m a freak of nature. I 
have a gap in my teeth. Everything 
explodes out of my mouth as either 
a threat or a snarl [laughs]. 

You've said that your new 
album, The Boy Named If, deals 
with the process of maturing 
from childhood to adulthood. 
What got you thinking along 
those lines? 

Not being able to travel and 
knowing when I might be back 

on stage gave me time to think. I 
looked at a group of songs that I 
had begun, and they were... 1 hate 
to use the word “philosophical”, 
but they did have a look at life at 
different times: in your childhood, 


as you leave the innocence of 
childhood, and the confusion 

of young adulthood, and then 
looking back at things with a 
different perspective later. 

What do you think caused those 
themes to surface in 

your writing? 

I do have boys that will be 15 
next week, and an elder son 
who’s in his forties, so I have the 
perspective on some of these 
transitions. And I lost my father 10 
years ago; I lost my mother early 
last year. Those things will 
tend to make you think about 
yourself as a child because 
now you're promoted by 
that event in some way. 
What still attracts you 
to writing rock music? 
I don’t like much rock 
music. I like rock 

‘ry’ roll. I think if 

you lose the roll 

part, a lot of the 

fun goes out of it. 
And when people 

ask me, “What’s your 
favourite record?” I 
usually don’t name 
any electric-guitar 
records made in 
the last 30 years 
because the beat 

is so square. I 

like things that 
float a bit or swing 
a bit, whether it’s 
rock ’1’ roll or actual 
jazz that swings, or 
even the way Hank Williams 
records lope. 

Last year, you released 
Spanish Model, which 
featured Spanish- 
speaking 
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singers covering your album, 
This Year's Model. Did that 
give you a new perspective on 
those songs? 
I was sort of shocked to find 
several of these songs had 
much better tunes when sung 
by somebody with an evidently 
more beautiful voice than I have. 
‘Hand in Hand’ quite surprised 
me. That’s quite a pretty tune. It 
literally never occurred to me, 
because it was “don’t ask me to 
apologise” — all attitude. And then 
[on Spanish Model] I heard that 
Td actually set it to quite a 
tender tune, much more 
so than I sang it. 
Speaking of 
attitude, in 1977, 
you were famously 
banned from SNL 
after suddenly 
switching to 
‘Radio, Radio’ in 
the middle of 
your slot. How 
do you look 
back on that 
decision now? 
Before anybody 
noticed that we’d 
even done it, we were back 
in England, recording the 
rest of This Year’s Model. 
We'd forgotten about 
America temporarily, 
because we had to be on 
Top of the Pops in England. 
We never thought about NBC 
again... It’s clear we 
weren’t going to have 
a career in television, 
they told us that. And 
guess what? I never 
wanted one really. 
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